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ALGERIA 

Population;  Over  10  million  (1958  estimate).  The  ratio  of  the  Arab  and 
Berber  population  to  Algerians  of  European  descent  is  about  9  to  1.  Annual 
rate  of  increase,  2  percent;  density  of  population  per  square  mile,  12: 
agricultural  sector,  about  80  percent  of  the  total* 

Land  characteristics  and  use;  Algeria  contains  nearly  8^2,000  square  miles, 
roughly  equal  in  size  to  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Algeria:  Land  use 


Category  :     Area 


Percentage  of 
total  area 


_  Percent 

Desert,  mountains  and  wasteland :     65^.^     t  77.1 


: 1^000  sq.  miles 


Useful  land   :  193. U 

For  grazing ;  155.2 

In  forests :  11.6 

Arable  land :  26.6 

Nonproductive  agricultural  area  (farm  buildings,: 

roads,  cahalo,, -etc* ) :  1,6 


Total,  area :     851. U 


22.7 

18.2 

l.U 

3.1 

.2 


100.0 


Agricultural  patterns;  Determining  factors  are  the  variations  of  climate, 
topography,  and  soils  of  three  zones:  (1)  In  the  Mediterranean  zone, annual 
rainfall  averages  16  inches  and  the  summer  dry  periods  last  3  to  h  months. 
Varied  crop  production  prevails  in  the  Departments  of  Algiers  and  Oran. 
Grazing  and  grain  farming  predominate  over  most  of  Gonstantine  and  Bone.  (2) 
The  steppes  zone  has  an  annual  rainfall  of  from  k   to  20  inches,  and  a  summer 
dry  season  of  about  5  months.  Livestock  raising,  particularly  sheep,  predom- 
inates; grazing  is  nomadic  in  summer.  (3)  In  the  desert  zone,  pastoral 
nomads  mainly  raise  goats  and  camels.  Irrigated  crops  are  grown  on  the  oases. 

Crop  production  is  divided  between  the  basically  subsistence  farming  of 
Arabs  and  Berbers  and  the  largely  commercial  enterprises  of  the  Europeans. 
The  former  represent  90  percent  of  the  agricultural  sector,  and  work  some 
9U  percent  of  all  farms  in  the  country.  But  more  than  half  the  value  of  all 
agricultural  production  is  derived  from  European  holdings,  which  constitute 
less  than  one  third  of  Algeria's  cultivated  land. 

With  modem  farming  practices,  the  jrield  on  European  grain  farms  doubles 
that  achieved  with  antiquated  methods  on  Arab  and  Berber  holdings.  Most  of 
the  area  in  vineyards,  which  totals  nearly  a  million  acres,  is  European- owned, 
as  are  high  percentages  of  acreages  in  potatoes,  citrus  fruits,  cotton,  and 
early  vegetables,  which  are  becoming  an  increasingly  important  source  of  in- 
come. Olives,  figs,  dates,  and  pulses  are  chiefly  native  grown. 

Agricultural  production;  Direct  agricultural  production  normally  provides 
more  than  35  percent  of  Algeria's  gross  national  income;  most  of  the  country's 
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industries  are  those  for  the  processing  of  agricultural  commodities.  In 
recent  years,  hovjever,  output  of  crops  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  grovjth  of  the  Arab  and  Berber  population. 

In  average  years,  wine  and  cereals  account  for  60  percent  of  the  value  of 
total  agricultural  production^  other  main  crops  are  pulses,  potatoes  and 
early  vegetables,  citrus  fruits-  olives,  dates,  figs,  and  tobacco. 

Algeria:  Production  of  principal  agricultural  crops,  year  enaing  June  30, 

1958  and  1959 


'rop 


1958 


1959  1/ 


I'Jheat 
Barley  . 
Oats 

Pots,  toe? 
Pulses  . 


Citrus  fruits  ...  , 

Grapes  . 

Dates 

Figs,  dried , 

Tomatoes,  carrots  and  artichokes 
Tobacco  , 


1,000  long  tons 

172^1 

557 

89 

157 

5U 

392 
1,526 

78 

2U 
30U 

13 


1,000  long  tons 

1,230 

738 

79 

187 

56 

U0I4 

1,378 

79 

23 

(2/) 

.  "  lii 


1/  Preliminary.  2/  Not  available. 

Livestock;  Roughly  a  third  of  the  agricultural  population  is  supported  by 
livestock  raising,  but  even  in  years  of  favorable  weather  the  country's 
feeding  resources  are  inadequate  for  the  number  of  animals  kept.  Except  for 
sv.dne,  most  of  the  livestock  are  owned  by  the  Arabs  and  Berbers. 

Algeria:  Livestock  numbers,  1957  and  1958 


Kind 


1957  1/ 


1958  2/ 


Sheep   : 

Goats   : 

Cattle  : 

Svjine   : 

Horses  : 

Mules  and  asses  .......  : 

Camels  : 

• 

Total : 


1,000  head 

3,100 

811 
77 
200 
570 
220 


11,378 


1,000  head 
7,500 

U,ooo 
950 

90 
200 
650 
275 


13,665 


1/  As  reported  for  tax  purposes.  2/  Estimated, 
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Agricultural  trade:  In  a  customs  union  with  metropolitan  France,  Algeria 
exchanges  about  three-fourths  of  her  export  products  (wine,  citrus  and  other 
fruits,  vegetables,  iron  ore,  phosphates,  handicrafts)  for  manufactures  and 
foodj.  In  general,  Algerian  agricultural  products  compete  with  rather  than 
conqjlement  French  production,  the  Algerian  advantage  lying  in  an  earlier 
growing  season.  Other  French  Union  countries,  with  Morocco  and  Tunisia, 
account  for  a  further  7  to  9  percent  of  Algeria's  exports.  Other  principal 
customers  are  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Italy.  The  United  States  is  the 
main  foreign  supplier. 

Food  consuirption  and  degree  of  self-sufficiency;  With  wine  included, 
Algeria  is  a  net  exporter  of"  agricultural  products,  but  inports  a  large  vol- 
ume of  foodstuffs  each  year.  It  has  to  purchase  abroad  nearly  all  of  its 
supplies  of  certain  dairy  products,  coffee,  tea  and  sugar,  and  part  of  its 
meat  and  vegetable  oils.  Because  of  the  uncertain  nat\ire  of  agricultural 
production,  the  country  becomes,  from  one  year  to  the  next,  either  an 
exporter  or  in^xjrter  of  grains.  With  allowance  for  unreported  production  of 
crops  within  the  country,  daily  per  capita  caloric  intake  is  estimated  to  be 
slightly  in  excess  of  2,300  (on  a  national  basis)  in  years  of  average  to 
good  harvests. 

Agricultural  and  trade  policy;  Govemirental  decrees  on  agricultural  reform 
and  expansion  of  related  industries  make  the  following  specific  provisions: 
Allocation  of  funds  for  the  extension  and  modernization  of  rural  property^ 
development  of  land  in  irrigable  zones j  reform  of  rural  banks;  improvement  of 
the  land  ^en\ire  system;  minimum  wages  and  a  form  of  social  security  for  farm 
labor;  acceptance  of  more  Muslims  in  administrative  capacities  in  various 
government  agencies.  However,  little  concrete  progress  in  any  phase  of  agri- 
cultural reform  has  been  possible  since  the  outbreak  of  rebellion,  nor  can 
much  be  expected  while  the  social  i^heaval  continues. 

All  international  trade  policy,  agreements,  and  controls  are  formulated  in 
Paris,  although  in  peacetime  Algeria  is  represented  on  committees  in  the 
National  Assembly  whose  decisions  affect  Algeria's  agricultural  products. 
French  customs  tariffs  apply  to  Algeria;  most  imports  from  outside  the  franc 
zone  are  subject  to  iir5)ort  duties.  Only  essential  goods,  not  available  in 
France,  French  Union  countries,  or  from  members  of  the  European  Payments 
Union,  may  be  imported  from  foreign  sources,  under  license. 

Current  economic  situation;  Although  the  adverse  political  climate  of  the 
last  h  years  has  accelerated  the  drift  away  from  rural  districts,  and  in  some 
cases  led  to  actual  abandonment  of  productive  areas  of  Algeria,  its  effect  on 
overall  production  has  not  been  serious.  Harvesting  was  disturbed  in  some 
areas  in  1955;  in  1956  record  grain  and  wine  crops  and  excellent  citrus  crops 
were  harvested.  Under  the  handicap  of  a  nearly  crippling  shortage  of  field 
labor,  this  was  possible  only  by  the  use  of  armed  guards  and  by  subsidization 
and  pooling  of  machinery  and  equipment.  During  1957 >  however,  harvesting  was 
apparently  carried  out  under  almost  normal  conditions.  In  mid-1958  terrorism 
(in  the  form  of  attacks  on  farms,  rail  lines,  etc.)  and  other  forms  of 
economic  sabotage  increased  in  intensity,  but  the  effect  on  total  agricultural 
production  was  not  noticeable.  While  internal  trade  has  been  abnormally 
stimulated  by  increased  consumption  demands  of  French  troops  in  the  country. 
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Algerian  ingjorts  have  mounted  to  new  heights  over  the  export  balance.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  agricultural  needs  can  be  given  a  high  priority  in  any 
present  or  early  future  budget. 

Algeria:  Trade  >7ith  the  United  States,  1957 


U.  S.  exports  to  Algeria       ' 

1     U.  S.  imports  from  Algeria 

Commodity 

Value   J 

.       Commodity 

Value 

Sovbean  oil.  ....... 

!  1.000  i 
'.   dollars  * 

!   1,)477    • 

!    60U   : 
!    225  ' 
!    212   ! 
I    219   • 

693  '' 
!     22  i 

'Olive  oil 1 

•Geranium  oil * 

•Olives    " 

1,000 
1  dollars 
I    566 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  . 
Cotton     ........' 

!    221 
t    189 

Cottonseed  oil  

Peanut  oil  ..•••... 

•Argols,  tartar,  and 

'  wine  lees 

'Other  agricultural  .  .  . 

'  Total  agricultural  .  . 

160 

Food  for  relief  or  charity  '. 
Other  agricultural  .  ,  .  .  ' 

t     39 
i    875 

!  3,ii52  • 

Total  agricultural  .  .  .  ' 

J Nonagricultural  " 

.  Total  all  commodities 
: 

• 
• 

591 

Nonagricultural  . 

Total  all  commodities 

53,659    ; 

:  27,081   : 

;  1,1+66 
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BRITISH  SOMLIUND 

Population;  675*000  (1957  mid-year  estimate).  Because  of  the  nomadic 
pattern  of  living  in  British  Somaliland,  a  census  has  not  been  practicable. 
However,  a  survey  made  in  195U  estimated  the  population  of  the  Protectorate 
at  6I|0,000,  growing  at  a  rate  of  1.8  percent  per  annum.  Density  is  9.5  per 
square  mile.  Urban  population  is  very  small  and  fluctuates  with  the  seasons. 

Land  characteristics  and  use;  British  Somaliland  has  an  area  of  68,000 
square  miles  CU3.5  million  acres),  equivalent  to  the  size  of  Oklahoma.  About 
50  percent  is  agricultural  land  (including  permanent  meadows  and  pastures), 
U6  percent  is  forest  and  the  remaining  h   percent  is  built-on,  waste,  sind  non- 
agricultural  land.  It  is  believed  that  in  1956  some  1U8,000  acres  were  under 
cultivation.  Ciirrently  most  of  the  arable  land  is  situated  in  the  Hargeisa 
and  Borama  sections  of  the  country.  Many  small  arable  areas,  however,  are 
scattered  throughout  the  country  and  small  plots  are  irrigated  in  the  lowlands. 

Along  the  coastal  strip  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden  typical  monsoon-belt  weather 
prevails,  with  teiT5)€ratui*es  reaching  108*^  F.  in  the  summer  and  only  1  or  2 
inches  of  rain  during  the  entire  year.  Faorbher  inland,  in  the  mountain 
regions,  yearly  rainfall  averages  20  inches.  On  the  southern  plateau  rainfall 
varies  from  as  little  as  6  inches  in  the  east,  to  as  much  as  20  inches  in 
parts  of  the  western  section. 

According  to  an  unofficial  estimate,  in  early  1955  there  were  about  13,000 
farms  in  the  country,  mostly  7  to  10  acres  in  size. 

Agricultural  patterns;   Animal  husbandry  constitutes  the  backbone  of  the 
Protectorate's  economic  life.  The  Somali  maintains  large  numbers  of  sheep, 
goats,  and  camels,  which  provide  the  principal  source  of  his  diet  as  well  as 
cash  income.  Livestock  is  traditionally  given  and  taken  at  marriage,  inter- 
changed between  tribes,  and  used  for  the  payment  of  fines.  Both  the  number 
and  quality  of  the  herds  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year,  depending  on  rain- 
fall and  migration.  In  drought  years,  areas  near  permanent  wells  are  over- 
grazed, and  outlying  grazing  areas,  dry  for  the  lack  of  rain,  are  subject  to 
increased  wind  erosion. 

Crop  cultivation  in  British  Somaliland  is  a  distinctly  minor  enterprise. 
Sorghum  is  the  main  crop  grown,  but  some  bulrush  millet,  maize,  barley,  and 
wheat  are  produced.  Traditional  native  methods  of  farming  are  primtive  in 
the  extreme.  The  bar-point  plough  dragged  by  oxen  is  the  universal  method  of 
cultivation.  Land  is  left  fallow  until  the  rains  come;  then  seed  is  hand 
sown  in  front  of  the  plow.  Row  or  hill  planting  is  not  practiced. 

Agricultural  production;  In  1956  it  was  estimated  that  90  percent  of  the 
cultivated  land  was  planted  to  sorghum  and  millet.  There  are  several  local 
strains  of  sorghum  grown,  all  potentially  heavy  yielders  of  both  grain  and 
stover.  Annual  yields  vary  considerably,  depending  on  an  even  rainfall  and 
the  extent  of  damage  done  by  locusts.  Fruits,  vegetables,  and  coffee  are 
grown  in  small  quantities. 

Reliable  figures  on  livestock  numbers  in  British  Somaliland  at  any  given 
date  are  difficult  to  obtain.  One  thing  is  known,  however,  that  the  stock 
population  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year,  depending  on  grazing  conditions. 
Officials  estimate  that  there  are  roughly  6  million  sheep,  2  million  goats, 
between  1  and  2  million  camels,  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  cattle  in  the 
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country.  Livestock  experts  in  the  government  consider  that  the  country  is 
overstocked,  (The  present  ratio  being  approximately  one  animal  for  2  acres 
of  agricultural  land).  As  a  result  of  overgrazing,  much  of  the  land  has  beer, 
eroded  in  the  last  50  years. 

Agricultural  trade;  Products  of  animal  origin  comprised  over  95  percent  oi 
the  Protectorate's  total  exports  of  $3.9  million  in  1955.  Of  this  total, 
sheep  constituted  more  than  U3  percent^  hides  and  skins  kO  percent;  goats  7 
percent;  cattle  3  percent;  and  camels  1  percent.  Gum  arable  is  the  only 
other  export  of  any  significance.  Although  the  largest  share  of  livestock 
and  livestock  products  is  consigned  to  Aden,  a  Commonwealth  port,  only  the 
animals  are  destined  for  the  Arabian  countries;  hides  and  skins  are  reshipped 
to  world  markets.  Over  one-third  of  such  shipments  in  1955  was  to  hard 
currency  areas. 

Imports  valued  at  $8.1  million  in  1955  were  distributed  among  various  con- 
sumer goods.  Rice,  flour,  millet,  dates,  and  sugar  accounted  for  36  percent 
of  this  total;  tea  and  cigarettes  about  8  percent,  and  textiles  and  petroleum 
products  constituted  most  of  the  remainder.  Almost  all  imports  came  by  the 
way  of  Aden,  although  their  origin  may  be  traced  to  various  supplier  coun- 
tries, with  more  than  one-  half  coming  from  Commonwealth  countries.  Other 
supplier  countries  include  Ethiopia,  Iraq,  Japan,  Iran,  and  Burma. 

British  Somaliland:  Exports  of  principal  agricul^xiral  commodities, 

195ii  and  1955 


Coramoditv 

1 

•.    Unit 

: 

:     195U      ;      19$$ 

'   Quantity  :  Value  :  Quantity:  Value 

» 
• 

'  Metric  tons 

'No. 

No. 

'No 

•No. ! 

Metric  tons  . 

:         !  1.000  !        !  1,000 
:        .dbllars  .        .  dollars 

Hides  and  skins  .  .  . 

Sheep   

Goats   

Cattle  

Camels  

Gum  arable  .... 
Other  agricultural  , 

>    • 

• 

•    1,067  :  1,163  :   1,265  :   1,5U7 
'     232, U22  :  1,621  :  235,385  :   1,66U 
'       58,072  :   278  :  66,U87  :    287 
'    7,113  '        155  :  5,938  :    133 
:      551:    lU  .   1,700  .     kh 
517:    U5  :    li09  :     kh 
—    :    108  ;    —   :    132 

1 

Total  agricultural  '. 

-.-     , 

—  'i    3,38U  ;    —   ;  3,851 

Food  cons\iiqption  and  degree  of  self-sufficiency.  British  Somaliland  is  self- 
sufficient  in  meats.  Rice  and  other  grain  mast  oe  imported  even  in  years  of 
favorable  weather.  Dates  and  sugar  are  other  foods  imported.  Mutton  consti- 
tutes the  staple  of  the  diet.  The  level  of  food  consumption  is  believed  to 
be  low.  However,  it  varies  from  year  to  year,  with  changes  in  crop  and  live- 
stock production,  between  rural  and  urban  inhabitants  and  between  the  native 
and  European  population. 

..Agricultural  and  trade  policy.  British  Somaliland  has  a  two-column  tariff. 
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under  which  preferential  duties  are  applied  to  goods  of  British  Cornrrionwealth 
origin.  All  foreign  exchange  transactions  are  subjected  to  control  and  for- 
eign exchange  is  allocated  by  the  government.  Ovdng  to  the  shortage  of  avail- 
able dollar  exchange,  licences  for  imports  from  the  United  States  are  usually 
granted  only  for  essential  commodities  if  they  cannot  be  obtained  from  soft- 
currency  sources. 

Several  development  projects  are  under  way.  Major  ones  are  directed  toward 
improving  animal  products  and  increasing  agricultural  production.   Progress 
has  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of  capital  and  trained  technicians.  In  addition 
to  periodic  locust  invasions,  the  government  has  faced  difficulties  in  keeping 
tribesmen  from  over- running  planted  fields. 


British  Somaliland: 


Imports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities, 
195U  and  1955 


Commodity 

Unit 

i9^ii 

1955 

Quantity 

:  Value 

:  Quantity 

.  Value 

;  1,000 

'  1,000 

Metric  tons 

2,183 

' dollars 

9,20ii 

dollars 

Rice 

.   U25 

1,305 

Flour  

-  -  do  -  -  . 

751 

86 

950 

99 

Millet  

-  -  do  -  -  . 

2,610 

217 

i;,856 

320 

Dates   

-  -  do  -  -  . 

5,3UO   . 

525 

7,322 

ii69 

Sugar 

-  -  do  -  -  . 

U,862   . 

S9S  . 

6,063 

733 

Tea     

-  -  do  -  -  . 

265 

288 

286 

ii75 

Other  agricultural  .  .  . 

*~^ 

— 

U,302 

— 

U,i;72 

Total  agricultural  . 

_— 

.  6,i;38 

— — 

.  7,873 

Economic  situation:  British  Somaliland' s  principal  economic  difficulty  is 
its  over-dependence  on  livestock  as  a  source  of  foreign  revenue.  The  Protec- 
torate has  traditionally  experienced  an  unfavorable  trade  balance  and  it  has 
grov/n  more  serious  in  recent  years.  The  trade  deficit  is  paid  for  primarily 
by  grants  from  the  British  Government  and  from  expenditures  of  foreign  com  - 
panics  exploring  for  oil.  Unless  oil  is  discovered,  the  economy  of  British 
Somaliland  is  expected  to  remain  at  a  lov;  level. 

British  Somaliland:   Trade  with  the  United  States,  1957 


U.  S.  exports  to  British  Somaliland  ; 

.    U.S.  imports  from  British  Somaliland 

Commodity 

:  Value  : 

:        Commodity 

:  Value 

'  1,000  ; 

dollars* 

[   Hides  and  skins  

.'  Other  agricultural  .  ,  . 

[       Total  agricultural  .  . 
.'  Nonagricultural   .... 

Total  all  coDimodities  . 

'  1,000 
dollars 

'  .retables  and  vegetable  prep. 
^  vher  agricultural , 

1  . 
0  * 

05 
2 

Total  agricultural  

Jionagricultural 

^1^58=: 

130 

Total  all  corrimodities  .  .  . 

1,159  : 

217 
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EGYPT 
(Southern  Sector,  United  Arab  Republic) 

Population:  Over  three-fourths  of  the  total  population  of  2U  million  (inid- 
year  1957^  are  engaged  in  fanning.  The  rate  of  Egypt's  population  growth  has 
been  increasing  and  now  has  reached  about  2.5  percent  annually.  The  popula- 
tion density  averages  62  persons  per  square  mile.  However,  in  the  Nile  Valley 
(iriiere  practically  all  the  people  live)  there  are  over  1,^00  persons  per 
square  mile,  making  it  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  agricultural  areas 
in  the  world. 

Land  characteristics  and  uset  Total  area  is  approximately  2U7  million  acres 
(306,000  square  miles,  almost  as  large  as  Texas  and  New  Mexico  combined).  The 
cultivated  area,  estimated  currently  at  6.2  million  acres,  has  increased  only 
slightly  in  the  past  30  years.  However,  multiple  cropping  has  increased,  with 
the  result  total  crop  area  is  believed  to  be  around  9.6  million  acres.  There 
are  practically  no  permanent  pastures  or  forests  and  due  to  the  lack  of  water 
almost  97  percent  of  the  country  is  wasteland. 

About  62  percent  of  Egypt's  productive  land  is  located  in  the  Delta j  Middle 
Egypt  has  about  20  percent;  and  Upper  Egypt  19  percent.  The  main  feature  of 
Egyptian  clinate  is  the  extreme  and  almost  uniform  aridity.  Alexandria,  the 
wettest  part  of  the  country,  receives  8  inches  of  rain  annually,  and  most  of 
the  south  has  3  inches  or  less . 

Agricultural  patterns:  In  relation  to  natural  resources,  Egyptian  agricul- 
ture  must  be  considered  quite  progressive.  Farming  is  intensive  with  depend- 
ence on  irrigation,  hand- labor  techniques  and  the  use  of  inorganic  fertilizers. 
Land  ownership  has  been  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  small  group  of  people. 
Of  the  h   million  adults  engaged  in  agriculture,  1.5  million  are  landless  and 
of  the  remaining  2.5  million,  70  percent  own  an  average  of  about  one  acre. 
The  land  reform  law  passed  in  1952  limits  landownership  to  80  hectares  (about 
200  acres).  This,  275^000  hectares  are  due  to  be  requisitioned  from  1,759 
owners.  Over  170,000  hectares  now  have  been  requisitioned  vinder  this  law. 

Agricultural  production:  Cotton  is  by  far  the  most  in5)ortant  commercial 
crop.  V/heat,  rice,  corn,  and  pulses  are  the  main  crops  grown  for  food. 

Egypt:  Production  of  principal  agricultiiral  crops,  1956  and  1957 


Crop 


1956 


1957 


Corn 

Wheat  

Cotton  

Rice  (milled)  .  . 
Millet  and  sorghum 
Beans  and  peas  .  . 

Barley  

Sugar  (refined) 

Lentils  

Onions   


1,000  M.  tons 

1,000  M.  tons 

1,65^ 

:    1,U95 

1,550 

:     1,U67 

325 

U05 

1,028 

1,117 

595 

566 

239 

'       290 

130 

=       13U 

308 

:       2U9 

ii8 

:        53 

U02 

:        UlO 
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Egypt:  Livestock  numbers,  1956  and  1957 


Kind 

;         1956          : 

;       1957 

•'             1,000  head      i 

!      1,000  head 

Cattle  ' 

1,36^ 

!         i,m 

Buffalo  . 

'                1,390        I 

'               1,395 

Sheep  .  . 

•                1,237        i 

V      1,265 

Camels  .  . 

!            162            ! 

!       165 

Goats  . 

.        7Uii        ' 

i                    760 

Hogs   .  . 

'.                     17        i 

!          17 

Donkeys  . 

903 

:        913 

Agricultural  trade;  By  value,  cotton  accounted  for  73  percent  of  Egypt's 
total  exports  in  1957  as  conqsared  to  70  percent  in  1956.  Rice  and  onions  are, 
other  in?)ortant  agricultural  exports.  Principal  agricultural  imports  are 
usually  vdieat,  flue-cured  tobacco  and  tea.  More  than  a  million  metric  tons  of 
wheat  and  i^eat  flour  were  in5)orted  in  1951,  but  only  60,000  tons  were  import- 
ed in  195U  and  803,000  tons  in  1957.  Since  1937  the  value  of  all  imports  has 
exceeded  that  of  exports;  in  1957  the  coxintry  had  a  trade  deficit  of  35 
million  dollars. 

The  USSR  and  China  were  the  two  largest  markets  for  Egypt's  exports  in  1957. 
In  195U  India,  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany,  and  Italy  were  the 
most  important.  The  USSR,  West  Germany,  and  the  United  States  were  the  most 
important  suppliers  of  Egypt's  iniports.  Recently  the  Soviet-Bloc  countries 
have  grown  in  importance  as  a  trade  partner  with  Egypt. 

Egypt:  Exports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1956  and  1957 


Commodity 


1956 


1957 


Cotton,  raw  .  . 
Rice  (bleached) 
Onions  .... 
Peanuts  .... 
Potatoes  .  .  . 


Cottonseed  oil  ,  , 
Cottonseed  cake  .  . 
Other  agricultural 


Total  agricultural  . 
.N  onagricultural   .  .  . 

Total  all  commodities 


1,000 

dollars 

2-B57HIir 

25,i;21 

13,320 

2,125 
3,720 

1,361 
1,616 

8,880 


3UO,288 

sscsaszs: 

63,987 


1,000 
dollars 

3^5:3^ 

33,577 
9,75U 
3,769 
1,977 

2,180 
1,106 
7,670 


inscsaszsssss 


s^sssssaass 


U16,362 

saaasar 

72,296 


UOi4,275 


U88,658 
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Egypt:   Imports  of  principal  agricultural  coiranodities,  1956  and  1957 


Conanodity 

\                   1956 

;       1957 

Wheat  

!           1,000            ! 

!       dollars        ! 

19,lli6       ! 

:       18,839        ! 

:       111,  651        i 

U,237         ! 

57,292 

!       1,000 
!      dollars 

19,9U1 

15,662 

6,7U2 

69,9U2 

Tea   

Tobacco  ....  

Wheat  flour  ........   ' 

Other  agricultural  ....   : 

Total  agricultural  .  .  . 
Nonagricultural  

:       11U,165         :      167,972 

^  ssssssssac^sassasasaasBBasssasssass&SBasBBSsasas 

U20,038        :     355,980 

Total  all  commodities  .  .  l 

;      53U,203 

.     523,952 

Food  consumption  and  degree  of  self-sufficiency;  Food  consuir^jtion  is 
estimated  to  be  2,300  calories  per  day  per  capita.  The  basic  diet  is  made 
up  of  grains,  pulses,  and  vegetables,  but  lacks  sufficient  proteins.  Domestic 
production  provides  about  all  the  pulses,  vegetables,  vegetable  oils,  fruits, 
and  animal  products.  A  surplus  is  produced  of  rice  and  some  vegetables.  About 
95  percent  of  corn  requirements  is  produced  locally  and  self-sufficiency  in 
>^eat  varies  from  70  to  100  percent. 

Agricultural  and  trade  policy;  Egypt  hopes  to  increase  its  self-suffiency 
in  food  production  and  maintain  output  of  export  crops  by  subjecting  agricul- 
ture to  strict  government  controls  through  both  price  and  production  control 
programs.  Numerous  projects  are  under  way  to  expand  agricultural  output  by 
increasing  the  total  area  under  cultivation  through  irrigation  development, 
increase  in  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  development  and  distribution  of 
improved  seeds.  Also,  to  provide  a  better  distribution  of  land  among  the 
rural  population,  a  land  reform  program  is  under  way.  Farmers'  cooperatives 
are  sponsored  by  the  government. 

Egypt's  trade  policy  is  centered  mainly  around  encouraging  the  foreign  sale 
of  cotton.  In  recent  years,  the  number  of  barter  transactions  and  commercial 
and  payments  agreements  with  Soviet-Bloc  countries  increased  as  a  result  of 
efforts  to  market  cotton  when  sales  to  customary  Western  markets  declined. 

Exportation  is  controlled  by  licenses,  quotas,  and  export  duties.  Much  of 
the  trading  is  done  by  the  state.  Importation  is  only  under  licenses  and  most 
items,  carry  high  import  duties.  Since  the  balance  of  trade  is  very  unfavor- 
able, the  government  favors  importation  of  essential  materials  and  capital 
goods  over  consumer  items. 

Economic  situation;  With  low  per  capita  productivity,  limited  resources  and 
a  rapidly  growing  population,  Egypt's  econoir^  has  grown  at  a  slow  rate  and  is 
only  able  to  support  a  low  standard  of  living.  Future  growth  of  the  agrarian 
economy  is  closely  related  to  the  availability  of  water  for  irrigation.  For 
this  reason,  the  greatest  hopes  of  Egypt  have  been  the  new  High  Aswan  Dam, 
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which  it  is  anticipated  will  provide  sufficient  water  to  irrigate  an 
additional  2,300,000  acres. 

Egypt:  Trade  with  the  United  States,  1957 


• 

U.  S.  exports  to  Egypt       ! 

.       U.  S.  imports  from  Egypt 

Comrnodity 

[     Value  * 

',                 Commodity        [     Value 

Tallow,  inedible  

"   1,000  : 

dollars  • 

6,1W  : 

U,709  : 

1,U66  : 

2U5  • 

525  •• 
362  '> 

!                      :   1,000 
'                                                       :  dollars 
5  Cotton :  1U,113 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  .  . 

•Molasses  .........:    "^711 

Wheat . 

•  Buffalo  hides :    135^ 

Nonfat  dry  milk  

Food  for  relief  and  charity. 
Other  agricultural ' 

5  Vegetable  and  vegetable 

'   preparations :    107 

••Bones,  hoofs  and  horns  .  .'>         105 

26,63U  ! 

mother  agricultural  ,    ,    ,    ,           25U 

Total  agricultural  ,,,.'• 
Nonagricultural  [ 

:  Total  agricultural  .  .  .:  15,288 

,                                        , ssssssssss= 

uo,o8i  ; 

.Nonagricultural 1,771 

Total  all  commodities  .  . . 

!  Total  all  commodities  .!  17,059 
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ETHIOPIA  (Including  Eritrea) 

Population:  Now  18  million  (19^7  mid-year  estimate).  At  least  90  percent 
of  tne  population  makes  its  living  directly,  or  indirectly,  from  agricultxire . 
There  are  no  accurate  statistics  on  population  growth.  By  African  standards 
Ethiopia  is  not  overpopulated;  density  is  about  39.5  per  square  mile. 

Land  characteristics  and  uset  The  total  area  is  approximately  U56,000 
square  miles  ^of  i^ich  U7,000  square  miles  comprises  Eritrea),  about  equal  to 
the  combined  areas  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas.  Much  of  the  country  is 
characterized  by  high  plateaus  from  5,000  to  10,000  feet,  topped  by  towering 
mountain  ranges  up  to  15,000  feetj  the  country  is  also  cut  by  the  Rift  valley, 
with  some  points  well  below  sea  level.  Nearly  half  the  total  area  is  class- 
ified as  range  pasture  and  meadow,  with  some  areas  receiving  less  than  10 
inches  of  rainfall  per  year  and  one  area  less  than  2  inches  per  year.  Other 
areas  in  the  south  and  southeast  receive  between  30  and  80  inches  per  year. 
Less  than  10  percent  of  the  acreage  is  now  classified  as  arable  or  suitable 
for  tree  crops;  although  it  is  estimated  that  another  10  to  15  percent  could, 
with  more  modern  techniques,  be  developed  for  food  and  coffee  production. 

In  the  major  crop  areas  of  the  temperate  and  subtropical  zones,  rains  of 
varying  intensities  are  intermittent  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Depending  upon  the  area,  the  principal  rainy  season  may  begin  in  April  or  as 
late  as  July,  and  continue  until  late  September.  Cool  and  dry  weather  is  pre- 
valent from  October  until  the  advent  of  the  "small  rains"  of  early  spring. 
Primitive  irrigation  exists  in  a  few  small  areas. 

Agricultural  patterns:  Subsistence  farming  largely  prevails  (80  to  90  per- 
cent  of  crops  are  consumed  on  the  farm)  except  for  one  large  sugar  plantation 
and  a  few  moderate  sized  coffee  farms.  Most  of  the  cultivated  farmland  is 
held  and  worked  in  units  of  15  acres  or  less,  as  the  size  of  holdings  is 
usually  limited  to  irfiat  one  family  can  successfully  handle  with  primitive  hand 
tools  or  plows.  In  most  cases,  individual  farmers  do  not  have  permanent  owner- 
ship rights  to  the  land;  these  are  held  by  tribal  groups,  members  of  the  nobilr 
ity,  the  government,  or  the  Coptic  Christian  Chiirch — the  official  church  of 
Ethiopia.  However, the  number  of  farmers  individually  owning  land  is inaeasing. 

Agricultxiral  production;  There  are  no  accurate  statistics  available  on  total 
agricult\iral  production  because  there  has  been  no  agricultural  census  or  ca- 
dastral sxirvey.  Most  comonaodities  are  consumed  or  bartered  locally,  a  few 
enter  inter-regional  trade,  and  a  very  few  enter  international  trade.  Coffee 
is  the  important  export  crop;  production  in  1958-59  is  estimated  at  5U, 000 
metric  tons,  compared  with  the  average  of  37,000  metric  tons  for  1952-5U. 

Latest  estimate  on  area  of  other  ma;] or  crops  are:  Teff,  7,700,000  acres; 
barley,  500,000  acres;  vdieat,  500,000  acres;  sorghums,  560,000  acres;  corn, 
320,000  acres,  dry  beans,  2,200,000  acres;  chickpeas,  1,100,000  acres;  dry 
peas,  14*0,000  acres;  broad  beans,  300,000  acres;  lentils,  220,000  acres;  nuek 
or  nigerseed,  500,000  acres;  sesame,  170,000  acres;  peanuts,  86,000  acres; 
linseed,  86,000  acres;  and  castorbeans,  50,000  acres.  Substantial  amounts  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  also  produced.  Teff  (a  millet-type  seed  from  a 
lovegrass  species)  is  estimated  as  supplying  two- thirds  of  the  grain  consump- 
tion; wheat  and  sugar  production  are  increasing  in  inq^ortance . 

Estimates  for  1957  list  21.5  million  cattle,  20.0  million  sheep,  15  million 
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goats,  3  million  donkeys,  1  million  horses,  1  million  males,  500,000  camels, 
and  UO  million  chickens. 

Agricultural  trade;   Agricultural  products  con^rised  nearly  96  percent  of 
Ethiopia's  exports  by  value  in  1957,  of  which  coffee  constituted  two- thirds; 
hides  and  skins  about  8  percent;  beans,  cereals,  and  oilseeds  combined  about 
lU  percent.  Total  exports  in  1957  were  valued  at  approximately  $77.3  million, 
compared  to  $U3.9  in  1951.  In  1957,  Uii,700  metric  tons  of  coffee  were  export- 
ed, 33,000  metric  tons  in  1956,  and  an  estimated  15,000  metric  tons  in  19U8. 
The  value  of  coffee  exports  increased  from  about  %$,9   million  in  19l|8  to  $51.5 
million  in  1957. 

Ethiopian  imports  were  valued  at  about  $66.2  million  in  1957,  con^ared  to 
$67.0  million  in  1956  indicating  a  favorable  trade  balance  of  $11  million. 
Ethiopia  imports  about  90  percent  of  its  raw  cotton.  Raw  cotton  and  cotton 
goods  averaged  about  30  percent  of  the  total  value  of  imports  during  the  four 
years  1952-55;  other  agricultural  imports  are  sugar,  tea,  tobacco,  and  canned 
vegetables  and  milk. 

The  United  States  is  Ethiopia's  best  customer,  taking  sli^tly  less  than 
one-half  of  its  total  coffee  exports  in  recent  years.  Italy,  India,  Japan, 
the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  ii!?)ortant  suppliers 

Food  consumption  and  degree  of  self-sufficiency;  For  all  practical  purposes, 
Ethiopia  is  self-sufficient  in  foods  which  constitute  the  existing  diet.  The 
diet  lacks  balance  and  variety,  according  to  Western  standards,  being  very 
high  in  starches.  It  is  estimated  that  80  to  90  percent  of  all  agricultural 
produce,  except  coffee,  is  consumed  on  the  farm.  Inadequate  highway  and  rail- 
way facilities  retard  the  distribution  of  food  crops  between  surplus  and  short- 
age areas  and  their  movement  into  the  export  market;  however,  a  new  highvxay 
system  for  marketing  crops  is  being  gradually  developed. 

Agricultural  and  trade  policy;  Ethiopia  has  no  trade  and  payment  agreement, 
and  virtually  unrestricted  imports  are  permitted  from  any  country  of  the  world. 
Export  taxes,  particularly  on  coffee,  provide  an  irrgDortant  source  of  national 
income.  There  are  no  production  controls  or  incentive  prices.  The  government 
is  desirous  of  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of  Ethiopia  and  increas- 
ing its  agricultural  exports,  particularly  to  adjacent  Middle  East  countries. 
A  number  of  foreign  advisors  are  making  valuable  contributions  in  planning, 
demonstration  and  educational  work  in  agriculture,  highway  transportation  im- 
provement, and  industrial  expansion. 

Economic  situation;  Ethiopia  has  no  balance  of  payments  problems  and  has 
greatly  increased  its  exports  in  recent  years.  Its  currency  is  stable.  How- 
ever, its  exports  are  still  largely  dependent  on  one  crop  —  coffee.  Industri- 
al development,  except  for  two  or  three  cotton  mills,  a  milk  pasteurization 
plant,  a  large  sugar  plantation  and  mill,  and  the  beginning  of  a  meat  packing 
and  slaughter  industry,  is  still  very  small.  Lack  of  adequate  highway  trans- 
portation is  one  important  retarding  factor  in  agricultural  expansion.  The 
U.  S.  International  Cooperation  Administration  and  the  Ethiopian  Government 
are  cooperating  to  a  substantial  degree  in  a  joint  development  of  highways, 
education,  coffee  production,  and  agricultural  extension.  The  Food  and 
Agricultural  Organization  of  United  Nations  is  also  cooperating  extensively 
in  this  development  program. 
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Ethiopia:  Trade  vdth  the  United  States,  19^7 


U.  3.  exports  to  Ethiopia 


Commodity 


Dairy  products  .... 
Grains  and  grain  prep. 
Fruit  and  fruit  prep. 
Vegetables  and  vegetable 
preparations   .  .  . 

Hops   

Other  agricultural  .  . 

Total  agricultural  . 
Nonagricultural  .  .  . 

Total  all  commodities 


Value 


1,Q00 
dollars 

57 
20 
12 

10 
10 

)^ 

5,239 


5,397 


U.  S.  imports  from  Ethiopia 


Commodity 


Coffee,  raw  .  .  .  . 
Goat  and  kid  skins 
Beeswax,  crude  .  . 
Niger  seed  .  .  .  . 
Sesame  seed  .  .  .  . 
Other  agricultural 


Total  agricultural 
Nonagricultural   .  . 


Total  all  commodities 


Value 


1,000 
dollars 

1,869 

U39 

95 

9U 

78 

32,318 
261 

32,579 
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FRENCH  SOMALILAND 

Population,  63,000  (19^6  midyear  estimate) ,  This  total  includes  an  esti- 
mated  25,000  Somalia,  6,000  Arabs,  26,000  Danakils,  and  3,000  Europeans. 
Djibouti,  the  seat  of  government,  had  approximately  31,000  inhabitants  as  of 
December,  19^U.  Population  density  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  only  7 
persons  per  square  mile. 

Land  characteristics  and  use.  French  Somaliland  has  a  total  area  of 
9,000  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  New  Hampshire.  Only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  area  is  under  cultivation;  89  percent  is  wasteland.  Permanent 
pastures  (semiarid  rangeland)  and  some  woodlands  make  up  the  remainder. 

Agricultural  patterns.  The  principal  resource  of  the  country  is  its  live- 
stock, and  raising  livestock  is  the  dominant  agricultural  activity.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  300,000  goats,  100,000  sheep,  10,000  cattle,  10,000 
camels,  and  6,000  donkeys  in  the  country.  Natural  pasturage  for  the  stock  is 
relatively  abundant  when  rainfall  is  adequate.  All  food  crops  produced  in 
the  country  as  well  as  meat  and  milk  from  the  herds  are  consumed  locally. 

Agricultural  trade.  Iran  leads  as  a  source  of  imports,  followed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France.  The  chief  iii5)orts  are  cotton  yams  and  cotton 
goods,  cattle,  coal,  and  sugar.  The  total  imports  for  19^6  were  approximately 
$30  million.  Principal  exports  are  salt  and  hides.  Total  exports  amounted 
to  approximately  $12  million  in  19^6.  Part  of  the  traffic  between  Ethiopia 
and  the  outer  world  passes  through  Djibouti,  utilizing  its  railway  from 
Addis  Ababa. 

Food  consumption  and  degree  of  self-sufficiency.  French  Somaliland  is 
self-sufficient  in  meats  and  milk.  Wheat  and  other  cereal  grains,  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  sugar  must  be  inported. 

Economic  situation.  The  production  of  salt  (6,673  metric  tons  in  19^6) 
is  the  only  industrial  development  of  significance  in  French  Somaliland. 
Through  1951,  expenditures  of  the  French  Government's  Investment  Fund  for 
Economic  and  Social  Development,  for  such  as  port  improvements,  city 
planning,  water  supply,  electrification,  and  health  and  education  in  the 
territory,  amoimted  to  $7.1;  million j  $3.U  million  was  allotted  for  the 
continuation  of  these  projects  in  19^2  and  $2.14.  million  in  195'3.  No 
technical  assistance  from  the  United  States  or  international  agencies  has 
been  designated  for  French  Somaliland.  A  plan  to  irrigate  the  arable  tracts 
of  the  colony  by  development  of  Lake  As sal  is  now  projected  for  the  near 
future.  Because  of  the  lack  of  natural  resources,  the  country's  econoTiy 
will  continue  to  be  heavily  dependent  on  imports  of  foods  and  other  con- 
sumers' goods  and  capital  goods  financed  by  governmental  subsidies;  income 
from  port  administration,  and  the  earnings  of  the  French-Ethiopian  railroad. 
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LIBYA  . 

Poptilation.  19^7  estimates  placed  the  total  population  at  l,lii^,000. 
Growth  is  at  the  rate  of  1.2  percent  per  annum.  Population  density  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  is  1,8  per  square  ndle.  In  the  most  populous  province 
(Tripolitania)  the  density  is  ^.U  per  square  mile.  It  is  estimated  that 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture ^  UO  per- 
cent live  in  settled  rural  communities  and  the  other  1^0  percent  follow-  a 
nomadic  or  semi-nomadic  mode  of  life. 

Land  characteristics  and  use.  Total  area  is  about  680,000  square  miles — 
nearly  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  United  States.  Over  8^  percent  of  the 
country  is  desert  and  uninhabited.  Agricultural  land  amounts  to  5  percent  of 
the  area,  1  percent  arable  and  k   percent  in  meadows  and  pastures.  Land  use 
falls  into  three  categories;  grazing  land,  land  under  shifting  ciiltivation, 
and  land  under  settled  farming.  Lack  of  rainfall  is  characteristic  of  the 
climate.  Every  year  some  area  of  the  country  suffers  from  droughts  and  quite 
often  large  areas.  Winds,  known  locally  as  "ghibli",  that  come  in  from  the 
desert,  do  much  harm  to  trees  and  crops.  Temperatures  are  high  as  can  be 
expected  in  any  desert  country,  but  along  the  Mediterranean,  where  9^  percent 
of  the  Libyans  live,  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  sea.  The  soils  of  Libya 
are  very  light  and  porous  and  low  in  humus.  These  factors,  plus  low  humidity, 
require  the  use  of  large  amounts  of  water  for  irrigation. 

Agricultural  patterns.  Agricultural  land  per  capita  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately  TO   acres.  The  rural  population  for  the  most  part  engages  in  a  some- 
what simple  self-sustaining  agricultural  system  based  on  a  primitive  pastoral 
economy.  It  is  a  common  sight  to  see  Arabs  plowing  by  means  of  a  pointed 
stick  thrust  in  the  ground  and  dragged  by  a  camel,  or  threshing  by  use  of 
donkeys  or  bullocks  winding  a  circular  path  over  a  heap  of  barley  or  wheat. 
The  financial  resources  of  the  majority  of  the  farmers  are  too  limited  to 
pennit  purchase  of  agricultural  machinery. 

Agricultural  production.  Statistics  on  agricultural  production  are  scanty 
and  not  always  reliable.  The  cereal  harvest  for  19^7  was  estimated  at  58,000 
metric  tons  for  wheat  and  l60,000  metric  tons  for  barley.  Cereals  are  planted 
in  October  after  the  first  r^in  and  harvested  about  June.  Other  agricultural 
enterprises  of  importance  are  livestock  raising, (principally  sheep  and  goats), 
the  growing  of  dates,  olives,  peanuts  and  citrus  fruits,  and  collection  of 
esparto  grass  (used  for  making  fine  paper) . 

Agricultural  trade.  Libyans  total  iir^orts  in  1955  showed  an  increase  of 
28  percent  over  195U.  Imports  from  Italy,  the  leading  source,  continued  at 
about  the  same  level,  those  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  by  50  percent, 
and  Germany  by  nearly  250  percent.  Libyans  total  exports  for  1955  increased 
by  nearly  20  percent  over  195U  owing  to  continued  expansion  in  peanut  exports, 
higher  prices  for  olive  oil,  hides  and  skins,  castor  seed,  wool  and  animal 
hair,  and  scrap  metal.  The  United  Kingdom  got  21  percent,  primarily  esparto 
grass  and  peanuts,  Libya  continued  in  1955,  as  in  former  years,  to  have  a 
large  foreign  trade  deficit.  However,  despite  this,  the  country  was  able  to 
maintain  a  balanced  budget  because  of  foreign  military  expenditures  and 
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contributions  from  foreign  countries. 

Food  consuii^)tion  and  degree  of  self-sufficiency.  In  years  of  adequate 
rainfall,  Libya  is  self-sufficient  in  cereals,  with  a  small  surplus  for  ex- 
port. However,  serious  droughts  occurred  in  19^2,  19^3,  and  195U  which 
resulted  in  crop  failures.  Despite  an  early  promise  of  adequate  rains,  the 
crop  failed  again  in  19^^  because  of  drought.  In  addition  a  locust  invasion 
did  extensive  damage  to  olive  and  citrus  groves  and  to  grape  vines.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  make  sizeable  grants  of  wheat  in  order  to 
feed  the  population.  Food  consuiqjtion  amounts  to  an  average  of  from  1,800  to 
2,200  calories  per  capita  per  day.  It  will  vary  from  year  to  year,  with 
changes  in  crop  and  livestock  production,  between  rural  and  urban  inhabitants 
and  between  the  native  and  European  population. 

Agricultural  and  trade  policy.  Encouragement  of  agriculture  is  an  estab- 
lished  governmental  policy.  If  Libya  is  to  attain  a  viable  econony,  efforts 
must  be  directed  toward  the  development  and  inproveraent  of  agriculture,  ex- 
pecially  improvement  of  the  country's  water  resources  and  the  processing, 
handling,  and  marketing  of  agricultural  products.  In  19^3,  a  five-year 
Capital  Development  Program  was  initiated  with  contemplated  expenditure  of 
approximately  $18,6  million.  Out  of  this,  approximately  $7.5  million  was 
allocated  to  agriculture  and  irrigation.  With  the  establishment  of  the  agri- 
cultural credit  bank  and  the  setting  up  of  cooperatives,  further  assistance 
is  being  given  to  agriculture. 

Imports  of  sugar,  salt,  tobacco,  and  wheat  are  prohibited  except  on  gov- 
ernment account.  Import  of  most  other  goods  by  licensed  wholesalers  and 
industrialists  is  permitted  under  open  general  license. 

The  Standard  International  Trade  classification  is  followed  closely  and 
duties  are  mainly  on  an  ad  valorem  basis ,  A  levy  of  $   percent  on  the  duty 
paid  on  most  imports  is  charged  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  customs  duties. 
The  proceeds  are  used  for  welfare  purposes.  Some  of  the  items  not  subject  to 
this  levy  are  certain  essential  foodstuffs,  medicines,  cotton  cloth,  and 
agricultural  and  industrial  machinery.  In  August  195^  a  number  of  exportable 
goods,  namely,  barley,  wheat,  sheep,  goats,  cattle,  camels,  horses,  hides  and 
skins,  wool,  henna,  clarified  butter,  olive  oil,  and  tuna,  were  exen^Dted  from 
export  duties.  Esparto  grass,  sponges  and  scrap  metal  are  still  subject  to 
this  duty. 

In  195U  the  government  announced  that  a  more  liberal  policy  on  imports 
from  the  dollar  area  could  be  followed  in  19^5  owing  to  availability  of  more 
dollars  as  a  result  of  the  Libyan-American  Economic  Aid  Agreement.  This 
policy  was  followed  with  respect  to  some  items  but  exchange  and  iirport  li- 
censing restrictions  were  applied  on  other  commodities  to  such  an  extent  that 
total  imports  from  the  United  States  declined  still  further. 

Economic  situation.  Libya  continues  to  lean  heavily  on  economic  aid  from 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  Nations.  There  is  under  way 
a  program  of  economic  development  and  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  soon  be  a 
period  of  substantial  economic  progress.  Several  foreign  companies  have 
shown  interest  in  Libya's  oil  possibilities.  This  arouses  hope  that  one 
valuable  natural  resource  may  be  discovered  and  developed. 
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Libya:     Trade  -with  the  United  States,   19^7 


tl 
U.  S.  exports  to  Libya    :i 

U.  S.  iir5)ort8  from  Libya 

Commodity       j 

I    Value  :  \ 

t     Commodity 

I      Value 

Wheat 1 

1.000  n 

t  dollars  : i 

1,695  :; 

t      319  :i 

i               31  1 

1       27  t 

\                26  1! 

1      677  :i 
$1   n 

Wool,  unmanufactured  ,  ,  j 
1 Other  agricultural  •  •  •  i 

{  Total  agricultural  .  .  i 
^Nonagricultural  \ 

I    Total  all  commodities  .  * 
t                     1 

I     1.000 
\   dollars, 
t      1 

Nonfat  dry  milk  .  .  ♦  .   i 

t      0 

Vegetables  and  vegetable  i 
preparations  i 

I               1 

Fruit  and  fruit         \ 
preparations  •  ,  ,  •  ,  •! 

Meat  and  meat           ! 
ipreparations  ,♦.*..! 

Food  for  relief  and     j 

charity j 

Other  agricultural  .  ,  .  j 

.     90 

I    ^^ 

Total  agricultural  ,  ,\ 

2,226  t) 

11,763  »' 

Total  all  commodities  j 

13,989  :! 
1         n 
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MOROCCO 

Morocco  has  been  independent  for  less  than  three  years.  Prior  to  April 
19?6  the  country  had  been  divided  into  three  zones,  each  dependent,  each 
under  separate  administration.  The  Southern  Zone,  a  French  protectorate, 
occupied  four- fifths  of  the  total  area;  the  northern  part  of  the  country  was 
controlled  by  Spainj  and  the  small  zone  around  the  city  of  Tangiers  was  ad- 
ministrated by  seven  nations,  including  the  United  States. 

The  data  in  these  notes  is  principally  confined  to  the  former  Southern 
Zone,  which  predominates  in  population  and  level  of  economic  activity,  but 
information  on  the  former  Northern  Zone  is  included  where  possible.  Heavily 
populated  Tangier  is  not  important  agriculturally.  Although  some  cattle, 
sheep  and  goats  are  kept,  and  minor  amounts  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  cereals 
are  cultivated,  most  food  s\qDplies  are  brought  in  from  other  areas. 

Population.  The  population  of  united  Morocco  is  estimated  (1958)  as  nearly 
10  million  persons;  the  rate  of  natural  increase  is  over  2  percent  a  year. 

Morocco:  Population,  total  and  by  origin,  19^8 


Area           \ 

Estimated 
population 

]     Moroccans 

Europeans 
\         and  others 

Former  Southern  Zone  .  .  .  .  ' 

Former  Northern  Zone  .  .  .  .  ! 

Tangier  (former  International! 

Zone : 

{    Million   ! 

!          1.1 

\                    .2 

t    Percent 

95    : 
i               93    ! 

i               60 

;     Percent 
:  1/            5 
2/     7 

Morocco .  ! 

9.8 

I 

1/  Chiefly  of  French  origin.  2/  Chiefly  of  Spanish  origin. 

Land  use  and  characteristics.  Morocco  covers  about  1^9,000  square  miles  - 
slightly  larger  than  California. 

Southern  Morocco  has  a  Mediter3?anean-type  climate  with  two  contrasting 
seasons — one  hot  and  dry,  the  other  wintry,  cool  and  rainy.  Precipitation  is 
irregular  in  timing  and  amount  from  year  to  year,  but  normally  decreases  from 
north  to  south,  averaging  25  inches  annually  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Lyautey 
and  only  9  inches  near  Agadir.  The  plains  and  plateaus  facing  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  flanked  by  the  three  Atlas  ranges  of  mountains  form  the  most  im- 
portant area  for  crop  production.  At  higher  altitudes  agriculture  is  prim- 
arily confined  to  livestock  raising,  although  there  is  minor  cultivation  of 
vegetables,  especially  potatoes. 
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Morocco:  Land  use 


{Former  N.  Morocco     ; 

'Former  S. 

Morocco     :             Total 

Category             : 

!     Area  ! 

.  Percentage! 
.     of  total  ! 

1     Area     : 

Percentage :     Area   : 
of  total   :                : 

•Percentage 
of  total 

Square 

!     Percent     j 
!               22.8: 
5                    .1- 

!               2ii.8< 

Square   : 

miles   : 

1/30,000 

{2/31,160'. 

i     15,059! 

:  Scjuare    : 

miles    ! 

!     Percent   :  miles   : 

!            19.9:  31,730: 

1             25.0:  37,768: 

10.0:  16,9U3: 

Percent 

Crop  land   .....' 
Meadows  and  pastures 
Forests   .....    .1 

!     1,730. 
3             8 
•3/l,88U! 

20.0 
23.8 
10.7 

Productive  area . . < 

I     3,622i 

s 
U7.7: 

82^19- 

!             5U.9i  86,UUl< 

i           ^k.^ 

Potentially  produc- 
tive    

i     3,U79! 

i         U90 

'i              U5.8< 
;                6.5: 

!     29,266 

38,803' 

\            19.ui  32,7ii5 
!             25. 7i  39,293 

I          20.6 

Wasteland  and  urban 
areas   ...... 

i           2U.9 

Total  area  .    ,    . ! 

i     7,591! 

i             100.0: 

!    150,888 

:           100.0:l58,6lU: 
:h/ 

100.0 

1/   About  70  percent  \mder  cultivation.  2/  Includes  8,U9U  square  miles  in 
esparto  needlegrass  steppe.  3/   Includes  5,830  square  miles  in  esparto  needle- 
grass  steppe.  U/  Includes  the  area  of  Tangier,  135  square  miles. 

Rainfall  in  the  western  part  of  the  northern  zone  varies  from  20  to  UO 
inches  annually,  but  in  some  areas  of  the  eastern  plains  the  fall  is  as  low 
as  U  to  12  inches  a  year.  Although  better  watered  as  a  whole  than  the  south- 
ern zone,  this  section  of  Morocco  is  so  mountainous  and  in  general  so  poorly 
endowed  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  arable  land  is  suitable  only  for 
pasturage . 

In  much  of  the  better  sections,  steep  contours  of  the  land  limit  ciiltiva- 
tion  to  tree  and  vine  crops.  The  western  plains,  which  mainly  face  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  are  best  for  agriculture  in  the  north. 

Agricultural  patterns.  Only  a  small  propoi'tion  of  Morocco *s  European 
population  engages  in  farming j  in  the  Southern  Zone,  European  farmers  consti- 
tute less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  agricultural  population.  There  is  a 
decided  contrast  between  the  modern  methods  employed  by  Europeans  and  those  of 
the  indigenous  population.  Based  on  subsistence  agricult\ire,  the  native 
economy  is  predominantly  primitive;  farms  are  small,  often  excessively  frag- 
mented; traditional  implements  are  used  to  plant  and  harvest  crops  according 
to  customs  which  have  changed  little  in  centuries;  feriiilizer  is  not  commonly 
used;  livestock  are  ill-fed  and  receive  scant  care.  Although  farming  methods 
used  by  natives  of  southern  Morocco  are  somewhat  more  advanced  than  those 
employed  in  the  north,  the  Moroccan  Government  is  clearly  aware  of  the  poor 
standard  of  living  for  farmers  throughout  the  country. 
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Five  types  of  land  tenure  are  found  in  southern  Morocco:  Landowners  -who 
hire  either  Khammes,  or  wage  laborers;  Khammes  tenant  farmers,  paid  one-fifth 
of  the  harvest;  wage  laborers;  fellahs,  who  own  and  work  the  land;  intermedi- 
ate types,  or  combinations  of  any  of  the  last  three  classes.  In  the  north, 
about  four-fifths  of  the  farms  are  operated  by  their  owners  or  by  tenants  or 
partners  who  also  own  property,  and  one-fifbh  by  tenants  who  own  no  property. 

Agricultural  production.  Crop  returns  vary  widely  from  one  year  to  the 
next.  Production  in  fonner  French  Morocco  is  mainly  of  food  grains.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  grown  on  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  cultivated  land;  other 
grains,  with  legumes  and  forage  crops,  occupy  most  of  the  remainder.  Citrus, 
olives,  figs,  grapes  and  almonds  are  well  suited  to  the  country's  dry  warm 
climate  and  are  used  to  diversify  the  region's  agriculture;  however,  only  ^ 
percent  of  the  farmland  is  now  under  these  crops.  Flaxseed  is  the  only  in- 
dustrial crop  of  any  consequence,  although  cotton  and  tobacco  have  shown  some 
recent  increase  in  importance. 

Southern  Morocco. — Production  of  principal  agricultural  crops,  19^6-^8 


1/   Preliminaiy 

Main  crops  produced  in  the  north  are  barley,  wheat,  olives  and  oranges. 
Small  quantities  of  sorghum  and  other  minor  grains  are  cultivated,  as  well  as 
figs,  grapes,  and  some  cotton. 

Northern  Morocco, — Production  of  principal  agricultural  crops,  19^U  and  19^.^ 


Ci^ops 


19^U 


19^^ 


Barley  .    .    . 
V/heat  ]/.    .    . 
Citrus  2/,    . 
Olive  oil  2/. 


1^000     : 
long  tons 

213  ! 
78  I 
168 

1,000 
:      long  tons 
!            122 
6k 
(V) 

13 

d/) 

1/  Including  spelt. 

2/  ^-year  average,   1959-53. 

3/  Not  available. 
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The  livestock  industry  is  important  in  the  nation's  econoiny  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  human  population,  livestock  numbers  are  large.  In  the  south, 
particularly,  fanners  customarily  put  part  of  their  wealth  in  livestock,  tend- 
ing to  keep  too  many  animals  for  the  country's  forage  resources,  even  in  years 
of  good  weather.  As  a  result,  animals  are  in  poor  condition.  Mules,  asses, 
and  camels  are  principally  used  as  draft  animals.  Sheep  and  goats  are  grazed 
over  nearly  all  the  country, 

Morocco, — ^Livestock  numbers,  19^5  and  1957 


Kind 


Southern  Morocco  •  Northern  Morocco 
1 


1957 


1,000  hea"d 

15,088 

6,316 

2,5U2 

236 

1,279 

232 

U3 


1955 


1,000  heal 

735 

1,059 

3U0 

22 

86 

3 

U 


Sheep  

Goats  

Cattle  ,  ,  ,  .  , 
Horses  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 
Mules  and  asses 
Camels  ,  ,  .  ,  , 
Swine  .  .  ,  .  , 


Agricultural  trade.  Agricultural  and  mineral  products  account  for  the  bulk 
of  exports  from  southern  Morocco;  inports  consist  largely  of  consumer  goods 
and  manufactured  products.  In  the  last  few  years,  agricultural  commodities 
have  contributed  about  UO  percent  of  the  total  export  trade,  France  and  French 
Union  countries  absorb  well  over  half  of  this  section's  total  exports,  but  in 
an  effort  to  reduce  dependence  upon  France,  new  markets  are  being  sought. 
Through  exchange  control  and  bilateral  agreements  the  Moroccan  Government  is 
endeavoring  to  continue  to  reduce  its  import  deficit,  (the  deficit  balance  has 
fallen  about  17.5  percent  since  1953  and  25  percent  from  1956  to  1957),  and 
to  diversify  trade, 

Morocco. — Exports  and  in5)orts  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1956 


Exports 


Inserts 


-t-f- 


Commodity 


Value 


Commodity 


Value 


mHI 


Barley  ,  , 

Wheat  ,  , 

Corn  .  .  . 

Citrus  .  . 

Pulses  .  . 

Wool  ,  ,  , 

Other  principal  agricultural!. 


Million 
dollars 

18 
10 
19 
10 

5 
61 


on 


Sugar  

Tea 

Dairy  products  ,  ,  ,  , 
Vegetable  oils  .  ,  ,  , 
Other  principal  agricul- 
tural   


dollars 

— no 


Total  all  commodities 
(agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural)  ,  ,  ,  , 


18 
11 
13 

29 


339 


Total  all  commodities 
(agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural)  ,  .  ,  ; 


1015 
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Degree  of  self -siifflclency  and  food  consimption.  In  years  of  normal  har- 
vests,  southern  Morocco  is  self-siifficient  in  most  foods  and  is  able  to  ex- 
port major  qtiantities  of  grains.  In  poor  crop  years,  however,  deficits  occur 
and  iit^jorts  of  wheat  and  flour  are  added  to  tlie  regular  food  imports  of  sugar 
and  tea.  The  northern  zone  iiqjorts  relatively  large  quantities  of  food  each 
year;  exports  are  characteristically  small,  Consur^tion  per  capita  is  esti- 
mated to  average  between  2,000  and  2,300  calories  daily  in  the  southern  zone, 
and  is  believed  to  be  somewhat  lower  in  the  north,  principally  because  less 
meat,  miHc  and  sugar  are  commonly  used. 

Agricultural  policy.  The  government's  current  agricultural  policy  includes 
plans  to  expand  rural  development  centers  (using  the  general  pattern  first 
drawn  under  the  Protectorate).  Under  "Operation  Plow,"  a  major  phase  of  the 
program,  the  farms  of  small  landowners  are  plowed  with  heavy  tractors  at  a 
time  of  year  when  scarce  or  late  rainfall  might  prevent  plowing  with  primitive 
equipment.  Free  fertilizer  is  provided;  selected  seeds  are  loaned;  modern 
small  equipment  is  made  available  to  replace  traditional  tools;  and  a  more 
productive  crop  rotation  system  is  to  be  introduced.  The  eventual  aim  is  to 
organize  cooperative  groups  of  farmers  which  will  in  time  operate  independ- 
ently on  a  sound  financial  basis,  without  subsidy. 

Other  goals  of  the  government  are:  related  programs  for  soil  conservation; 
extended  irrigation  to  bring  more  land  into  cultivation;  the  consolidation  of 
fragmented  tracts  of  farmland  into  economic  holdings;  and  the  establishment 
of  a  central  source  of  agricultural  credit. 

Handicapped  by  the  lack  of  trained  native  personnel,  the  Moroccan  Govern- 
ment is  also  attempting  to  carry  on  a  program  for  advanced  agricultural  edu- 
cation. This  program  will  qualify  Moroccans  for  positions  in  research  and 
prepare  agents  and  technicians  to  carry  out  the  agricultural  policies  envis- 
aged. 

Economic  situation.  The  development  of  the  Moroccan  economy  depends  in 
large  part  on  outside  financing.  The  protectorates  did  not  leave  capital 
funds  to  the  new  government;  since  independence,  relations  with  the  main  con- 
tributory, France,  have  been  difficult.  In  19^6,  French  support  amounted  to 
some  $60  million.  Although  an  approximately  equal  sum  was  announced  for  19^7, 
only  a  fraction  of  that  was  made  available,  and  no  further  French  economic  aid 
had  been  received  by  November  1958.  There  will  be  a  need  for  additional  funds 
to  meet  Morocco's  develc^ment  budget,  and  the  extent  to  which  foreign  funds 
for  operation  may  be  offered  is  not  known.  The  United  States  loaned  to  the 
Moroccan  Government  nearly  $30  million  for  development  financing  during  the 
fiscal  year  1958-59. 

Besides  beyond  its  financial  difficulties,  the  government  is  faced  mth  the 
urgent  problems  of  unerployment  in  the  cities,  which  remains  between  300,000 
and  U00,000,  Under-employment  in  rural  areas  may  increase  unless  the  pro- 
posed expanded  mechanization  program  is  successfully  balanced  by  better  crop 
rotation,  making  the  iise  of  the  farmer's  time  more  profitable. 

However,  there  are  indications  of  gradual  iirprovement  in  the  Moroccan 
economic  situation  such  as  the  government's  move  to  stjjnulate  industry  by 
reducing  tajrdffs  on  raw  materials  and  increasing  rates  for  finished  materials; 
import  licensing  and  exchange  controls;  the  continuing  decrease  in  the  irport 
deficit  (although  this  decrease  was  gained  at  the  price  of  higher  living  costs 
and  a  lowered  standard  of  living);  an  attempt  to  expand  markets  for  Moroccan 
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exports  (in  spite  of  some  inability  to  fill  export  quotas  and  re3.uctance  on 
the  part  of  iirporters  to  subscribe  to  exchange  allocations  for  some  import 
quotas ) . 

Morocco:  Ti^de  with  the  United  States,  1957 


• 
• 

Exports  to  Morocco       : 

:         Imports  from  Morocco 

Commodity       j 

!   Value   : 

:      Coimodity        : 

Value 

Soybean  oil ! 

lAjheat ! 

!  1,000    : 
:  dollars   : 
U,«55  : 
!     2,[i63  : 
:     2,138  : 
61;8  : 
!      U92  : 

U09  :* 
llh  : 

162  i 
109  : 

:     2,763  i 
U05  : 

:  Olive  oil  

:  Canary  seed  

:  Olives  \ 

!  1,000 
!  dollars 
r     »33 
:     U13 

Cotton  <<«*•>«..: 

280 

Cottonseed  oil  .....  s 

Tallow,  inedible  .... 

:  Vegetables  and  prepar 
:   ations  ........ 

:     256 

Tobacco,  unmfd : 

Pineapple  juice  .....: 

Other  fruits  and  pre-    ! 

:  Sheep  and  lamb  skins  .  .  : 

:  Goat  and  kid  skins  ,  .  .  < 
:  Other  agricultural  .  .  .  ! 

:    Total  agi'lcultural  .  .  j 
I   Nonagricultural ^ 

:           ^^^ 

I            107 
t     609 

parations  s 

Dairy  products ! 

'.         2,751 

Food  for  relief  or      : 
charity  « ! 

' 

;   «,U20 

Other  agricultural  .  ,  ,  : 

Total  agricTiltui'al  .  . 

':         114,558  *: 

I  Total  all  commodities  ,  .'        11,171 
:                     : 

:    32,U05  : 
i    h6,963  :' 
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SOMALIA 
(The  Trust  Territory  of  Soinaliland) 

By  terms  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  Somalia  (a  former  Italian  Colony)  is  scheduled 
to  pass  from  its  present  trusteeship  status  to  complete 
independence  in  I960. 

Population;  1,310,000  (1957  mid-jrear  estimate).  About  1?  percent  live  in 
urban  areas,  mostly  in  Mogadiscio.  The  remainder  consists  mostly  of  nomadic 
or  seminomadic  tribes.  The  Somali  people  make  up  nin€>- tenths  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  remainder  are  Bantu,  Arabs,  Indians,  Pakistani  and  Europeans. 
Density  is  7.U  per  square  mile. 

Land  characteristics  and  use:  Somalia  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  coiabined 
areas  of  Nebraska  and  Nevada.  More  than  half  of  the  country  offers  at  best,  a 
precarious  existence  for  the  hardiest  of  nomads.  Currently  most  of  the  area 
under  cultivation  is  located  along  the  banks  of  the  Uebi  Scebeli  and  Giuba 
Rivers . 

Somalia:  Land  use 

Category  [       Area 

!  Million 

.  acres 

Total  area  (178,000  square  miles) !  113.9 

Land  area 113. U 

Agricultural  area 31.7 

Arable  land  and  land  under  tree  crops 2.1 

Permanent  meadows  and  pastures  .  29.6 

Forest  land 15. U 

Unused  but  potentially  productive U2.3 

Built-on  area,  wasteland  and  other  .  2U.5 

Most  of  Somalia  is  flat  and  less  than  1,000  feet  above  sea  leveli  Monsoon 
winds  blow  strongly  for  much  of  the  year.  Scanty  and  sporadic  rainfall* seldom 
exceeding  12  inches  annually,  is  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  country.  Over 
most  of  the  country  the  rain  falls  in  tv70  seasons,  the  "Gru,"  from  April  to 
June,  generally  the  most  important,  and  the  "Der,"  from  September  to  November* 
The  Gu  is  the  season  for  planting  and  sowing  of  most  crops. 

Agricultural  patterns;  As  a  result  of  low  rainfall  and  the  scarcity  of 
groundwater,  two  out  of  every  three  Somalis  are  seminomadic.  In  the  subdesert 
to  desert  areas  in  the  north,  the  nomads  must  depend  on  camels.  Where  the 
terrain  is  mo\intainous  and  the  rainfall  is  somewhat  higher,  camels  may  be  re- 
placed by  goats.  Further  south  it  becomes  possible  to  introduce  a  few  sheep 
but  camels  or  goats  are  still  predominant.  Sheep  are  of  primary  importance  in 
the  areas  along  the  river  banks  and  in  the  coastal  dunelands.  The  "sheep 
nomad"  may  also  keep  goats  for  their  milk  and  flesh,  and  a  few  camels  for 
transport. 

Somali  settled  agriculture  tsQces  two  principal  forms:  Purely  rainfed  dry- 
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land  farming,  and  dryland  farming  supplemented  by  rudimentary  irrigation  from 
the  flood  waters  of  the  two  major  rivers.  Most  of  the  irrigation  is  carried 
on  by  European  farmers.  Near  the  European  concessions  at  Genale,  however, 
Somali  farmers  have  also  begun  to  practice  irrigation.  Barely  enough  land  is 
cultivated  by  the  native  farmers  to  supply  the  immediate  needs  of  the  family; 
to  provide  a  meager  margin  in  good  years  for  storage;  or  to  barter  with  nomads 
for  livestock  products .  Farm  holdings  are  usually  operated  by  the  owner  and 
his  family,  seldom  with  outside  labor,  although  clearings  are  frequently  made 
by  communal  village  efforts.  Farms  average  less  than  5  acres  in  size  where 
rainfall  is  good,  and  rarely  exceed  15  acres  in  zones  of  little  precipitation. 
Interplanting  is  practised  rather  than  crop  rotation.  Rather  primitive  tools 
are  used;  the  financial  resources  of  the  majority  of  farmers  are  too  limited 
to  permit  purchase  of  agricultural  machinery. 

In  1^53  only  a  fifth  of  the  European  population  (estimated  at  5>000)  was 
engaged  in  agriculture.  However,  the  iirgjact  on  the  Territory's  agricultural 
economy  by  this  group  is  great.  In  recent  years,  exports  of  bananas  grown  on 
European  concessions  have  comprised  over  60  percent  of  the  value  of  total 
agricultural  exports.  European  planters  have  been  handicapped  by  a  shortage 
of  native  manpower;  as  a  result,  large  concessions  have  had  to  use  machinery 
vdierever  possible. 

Agricultural  production;  The  principal  food  crops  grown  in  Somalia  include 
millet,  corn,  and  sesame;  cotton,  sugar  cane  and  bananas  are  the  major  commer- 
cial crops.  Peanuts  and  castor  beans  are  cultivated  as  minor  crops.  There  is 
a  small  production  of  rice,  fruits  and  vegetables  entirely  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. Figures  are  not  available  for  the  total  area  under  cultivation  of 
the  various  crops. 

Somalia:  Production  of  principal  agricultural  crops,  1955-57 


Crop 

;     1955 

1956 

:          1957 

'<         M.  tons 

M.  tons 

'.         M.  tons 

Millet  and  sorghum  .  .  . 

56,000 

5(5,li6(5 

11?,  w 

Corn   

5U,ooo 

50,060 

!    50,000 

Sesame  

U,800 

2,980 

'           7,Uoo 

Peanuts  

880    ! 

!     1,300 

:      2,800 

Cotton   

870 

!          hhO 

:       600 

Sugar  cane  

lOjUOO    ; 

8,890 

10,000 

Bananas  

73,UOO 

65,000 

60,000 

Somalia:  Livestock  numbers,  1955 


Kind 


Goats  . 

Cainels 

Donkeys 
Cattle 

Sheep 


Number 


1,000  head 


1,300 
6h0 
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It  is  known  that  livestock  numbers  vary  considerably  from  year  to  year. 
When  the  dry  season  begins  earlier  and  lasts  longer  than  usual,  livestock 
population  declines.  Livestock  numbers  in  1955  were  estimated  at  5.7  million 
head. 

Agricultural  trade:  The  principal  international  trade  of  Somalia  is  carried 
on  with  Italy  which  provides  over  one-half  of  the  iiqsorts  and  takes  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  exports.  Other  in^jortant  trade  partners  are  Kenya,  Aden, 
and  other  Arabian  peninsular  states.  The  country  has  traditionally  experi- 
enced an  unfavorable  trade  balance. 

Somalia's  exports  are  made  up  of  a  few  primary  agricultural  products. 
Supplementary  foodstuffs  are  the  major  iij^ort.  Bananas,  purchased  by  an 
Italian  monopoly,  account  for  two-thirds  or  more  of  all  exports  in  any  given 
year.  Hides,  skins,  and  ghee,  supplied  almost  entirely  by  the  indigenous 
population,  are  other  exports  of  iu^jortance .  Agricultural  imports  are  made- 
up  mostly  of  cereal  products,  coffee,  tea,  spices,  sugar,  fruits,  and 
vegetables.  The  largest  share  of  these  imports  are  to  meet  the  consumption 
demands  of  the  ronindigenous  population. 

Somalia:  Exports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1951  and  195U. 


Commodity 


Unit 


1951 


Quantity*  Value 


195U 


Quantity)  Value 


Bananas  

Cotton  

Ghee    

Cattle,  hides  and  skins  .  . 
Goats  and  sheep,  hides  and 
skins  


Metric  tons 

-  -  do  -  - 

-  -  do  -  - 


Camel,  hides  and  skins 

Live  animals  

Millet  

Sesame  , 

Other  agricultural  .  . 


-  -  do  -  - 
_  -  do  -  - 

-  -  do  -  - 
Number 
Metric  tons 

-  -  do  -  - 


25,181 
671 
29U 
588 

821 

U13 
U,ooo 

15 
69 


1,000 
dollars 

722 

158 
303 

573 

65 

23 

1 

12 

982 


U3,319 
569 
710 
U60 

856 

257 

25,000 

Ul 

25 


1,000 
dollars 


327 
UU9 
15U 

572 

30 

162 

2 

5 

965 


Total  agricultural 


U,28l 


8,893 


Food  consumption  and  degree  of  self-sufficiency:  Official  sources  report  that 
local  output  of  the  staple  foods — surghum,  corn  beans,  butter,  milk,  oil,  and 
fruits — normally  suffices  for  the  needs  of  the  native  inhabitants.  The  avail- 
able evidence  indicates,  hovrever,  that  there  often  has  been  some  reliance  on 
iiTiports  of  millet  and  corn,  the  basic  agricultural  foods,  to  feed  the  popula- 
tion. Sugar,  coffee,  and  tea  are  normally  imported.  A  large  part  of  the  cal- 
oric intake  coiT.es  from  animal  products.  Although  the  diet  is  seriously  lack- 
ing in  certain  nutritive  essentials,  most  natives  .are  vrell  fed,  in  terms  of 
ouantity,  except  during  the  dry  season  >7hen  mdlk  yields  and  grains  in  storage 
dvrindle . 
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Somalia:  Imports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  19^1  and  19^U 


Commodity 


Unit 


1951 


Quantity".  Value 


195U 


Quantity.  Value 


1,000 
kiollar^ 


l.QQQ 
dollars 


Cereal  products  

Coffee,  tea,  and  spices  .  .  . 

Sugar,  refined  

Vegetables  and  animal  oils 
Dairy  products,  eggs  and  honey 
Fruits  and  vegetables  .... 

Tobacco   

Other  agricultural  


Metric  tons 

-  _  do  -  - 
_  -  do  -  - 

-  -  do  -  - 

-  -  do  -  - 
_  -  do  -  - 

-  -  do  -  - 


Total  agricultural 


10,117 

1,500 

3,310 

282 

25 
3,U22 

86 


750 
738 
181 

25 

U78 

22 

10,018 


13,626 


7,70U 

1,U17 

1,U83 

287 

77 
3,709 

23 


1,11U 
566 

215 
I5i4 

92 
U61i 

11 
9,082 


—  511,698 


Agricultural  policy;   Widespread  efforts  is  being  made  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Territorial  Advisory  Council  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Italian 
administration  to  make  the  people  of  Somalia  economically  self-sufficient  by 
i960.  Various  agricultural  reforms  are  being  promoted  to  relieve  the  economy 
from  relying  almost  entirely  on  bananas  as  a  source  of  revenue.  Production  of 
sisal  and  castorbeans  is  being  encouraged.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  stabi- 
lize a  larger  percentage  of  the  present  nomadic  population.  In  addition 
farmers  are  given  help  on  how  to  plant  and  cultivate  and  harvest  crops  for  the 
export  market;  in  most  cases,  these  services  are  provided  without  charge. 

Economic  situation;  The  United  Nations  trusteeship  is  to  end  in  I960.  But 
a  World  Bank  mission  which  has  recently  visited  Somalia,  reports  that  the 
country  will  be  in  need  of  foreign  aid,  possibly  for  as  much  as  20  years  after 
independence.  At  present,  it  depends  upon  direct  grants  from  Italy,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  revenue  received  from  Italian-subsidized  exports  of  bananas.  The 
mission  estimates  that  if  the  banana  subsidy  ceases,  Somalia  will  need  an 
annual  grant  of  about  $6  million  to  maintain  its  present  humble  standard  of 
living. 

The  U.  S.  International  Cooperation  Administration  is  working  with  the 
Italian  administration  to  increase  the  facilities  for  irrigation  by  developing 
shallow  and  deep  wells  throughout  the  country.  The  projects  undertaken  so  far 
have  been  rather  small,  but  have  helped  to  improve  the  economic  position  of 
thousands  of  Somali  families. 

Foreign  companies  are  in  the  country  exploring  for  oil,  but  so  far  none  has 
been  found.  Probably  the  biggest  future  potential  for  the  country  is  the 
large  livestock  population. 
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Somalia:  Trade  with  the  United  States,  1957 


U.  S.  exports  to  Somalia       ] 

',                U.  S.  imports  from  Somalia 

Commodity 

[  Value  [ 

1         Commodity         ', 

Value 

1,000  '- 
•dollars' 

•Hides  and  skins  

•Other  agricultural  ' 

•   Total  agricultural  .  .  .  .  • 

:  Nonagricultural ; 

[      Total  all  commodities  .    .    .    [ 

1,000 
dollars 

Dairy  products  

Meat  and  meat  preparations  . 

60  '- 

k   • 
:     3  : 

12  = 

313 

0 

Cocoa,  coffee,  tea,  etc.  .  . 
Other  agricultural  

__  m. 

Total  agricultural  .... 

1,753  : 

101 

Nonagricultural  

hih 

Total  all  commodities  .  . 

1,832  • 
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SUDAN 

Population;  A  census  completed  early  in  1956  shovred  the  population  of  the 
Sudan  at  10, 261;, 000  and  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate  of  2.3  percent  annually. 
It  is  sparsely  populated;  the  average  density  is  only  about  11  persons  per 
square  mile.  The  population  is  unevenly  distributed;  the  majority  is  concen- 
trated in  the  developed  areas  along  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  inhabitants  are  rural  dwellers. 

Land  characteristics  and  use;  Sudan's  total  area  is  967,000  square  miles-- 
nearly  one- third  the  area  of  the  United  States.  Slightly  less  than  3  percent 
of  the  Sudan's  619  million  acres  is  under  cultivation;  an  additional  16  per- 
cent is  believed  potentially  productive.  Forest  lands  represent  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total. 

Sudan;  Land  use 


Category  '.         Area 


Percentage  of  total 


'  IjQOO  acres 

Cultivated  land :  17,500 

Potential  productive  land 

now  unused :  98,800 

Forest    •  226,000 

Pastures  and  meadow '  59,300 

Waste  land  and  other  (mostly  desert).  .  .  ;  217, UOO 


Percent 

16.0 

36.5 

9.6 

35.1 


Total  land  area   ;  619,000 


100.0 


The  greater  part  of  the  country's  crop  cultivation  is  found  throughout  the 
central  belt.  North  of  the  l8th  parallel,  and  extending  to  the  Egyptian  bor- 
der, rain  is  practically  non-existent  and  cultivation  is  confined  to  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  where  irrigation  can  be  practiced.  In  the^ 
extreme  south  practically  none  of  the  land  suited  to  raingrovm  crops  is 
developed. 

Agricultural  patterns;  Farming  methods  used  in  the  Sudan  vary  greatly. 
Farming  practices  used  on  government  and  some  private  plantations  are  far  ad- 
vanced over  those  followed  by  most  individual  farmers.  Rather  primitive  meth- 
ods are  still  used  by  most  Sudanese  farmers.  It  is  only  on  the  various  govern- 
ment sponsored  projects  and  the  irrigated  private  estates  that  intensive  cul- 
tivation is  practiced,  or  that  tractor  drawn  implements  are  used  to  any   great 
extent;  here  the  methods  used  compare  favorably  with  those  in  highly  developed 
countries . 

For  the  country  as  a  whole  farming  is  little  above  the  subsistence  level. 
The  native  wooden  plow  with  a  flat  iron  point  is  still  in  general  use;  oxen 
supply  most  of  the  field  power.  A  large  portion  of  the  farmers  cultivate  one 
area  until  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  depleted  and  then  move  on  to  new 
ground.  Inherent  in  this  system  of  shifting  agriculture  is  the  practice  of 
burning  the  dry  vegetation  on  new  ground.  This  practice  is  destructive  to 
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forests  in  the  area. 

Most  of  the  country's  settled  agriculture  is  found  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  and  its  tributaries  where  farmers  make  use  of  irrigation  for  growing 
their  crops.  It  is  estimated  that  2.5  million  acres  are  nov/  under  irrigation. 
Various  methods  of  irrigation  are  practiced.  The  most  simple  form  consists  of 
sowing  the  river  banks  as  the  flood  waters  recede.  In  the  north  farmers  still 
irrigate  their  crops  with  the  traditional  persian  water-wheel  turned  by- 
animals  or  the  counter-balanced  dipper  worked  by  men.  These  more  primitive 
appliances  are  gradually  being  replaced  by  mechanically  driven  pumps.  Current- 
ly most  irrigated  cotton  is  grown  on  land  which  receives  water  by  gravity  flow. 

Agricultural  productiont  Most  of  the  country's  agricultural  crops  are  grown 
for  local  consumption  and  not  for  trade.  A  wide  variety  of  crops  is  grown 
but  statistical  data  do  not  exist  for  many  of  them. 

Sudan:  Production  of  principal  agricultural  crops,  1956  and  195? 


Crop 


1956 


1957 


Cotton  1/  .  . 
Durra  (sorghum) 
Dukhn  (millet)  , 
Wheat    .  .  .  , 
Com  £/..., 

Sesame  .  .  .  , 
Peanuts  .  .  .  , 
Pulses   .  .  .  , 


1,000                  ! 

'•              1,000 

m.  tons 

'            m.   tons 

l3li 

50 

1,067 

'            1,097 

19U               ' 

135 

111               ' 

20 

20                ! 

11 

153               ' 

131 

1146               • 

129 

61               ' 

70 

1/  Cotton  harvest  begins  in  December  of  year  given.  2/  Believed  to  be  only 
commercial  production.  "" 

Domestic  animals  play  an  important  part  in  the  agricult\iral  picture  of  the 
Sudan.  Most  livestock  is  owned  by  nomadic  and  seminomadic  tribes  and  is 
deserving  of  improvement.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  reported  at  about  7  million 
head  each;  goats  are  estimated  to  total  5»8  million;  camels,  2.0  million; 
donkeys,  6  million;  and  horses  50  thousand.  Few  hogs  are  grown  since  Islam 
forbids  the  raising  as  well  as  the  consuirption  of  pork.  Poultry  is  popular, 
though  only  feasible  in  areas  where  conditions  permit  a  settled  life. 

Agricultural  trade;  For  any  given  year,  close  to  9S   percent  of  all  the 
Sudan's  foreign  earnings  come  from  agricultural  commodities — mainly  cotton, 
cottonseed,  gum  arable,  peanuts,  sesame,  and  livestock.  By  value,  cotton 
lint  and  cottonseed  traditionally  account  for  two- thirds  of  all  agricultiiral 
exports.  Because  of  difficulties  experienced  in  marketing  the  1956-57  record 
crop,  they  made  up  less  than  55  percent  of  the  total  in  1957. 

The  Sudan  must  import  virtually  all  requirements  of  manufactured  consumer 
goods,  capital  equipment,  fuels,  and  building  materials.  By  value,  agricultur- 
al commodities  account  for  approximately  25  percent  of  total  in^'orts  and  are 
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confined  chiefly  to  sugar,  idieat  flour,  tea,  and  coffee. 

The  United  Kingdom,  India,  and  Egypt   are  the  Sudan's  most  important  trade 
partners.  The  following  tables  show  the  breakdown  of  exports  and  in^orts  by 
principal  commodities  for  1956  and  1957 t 

Sudan:  Exports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1956  and  1957 


Commodity 

Unit    j 

Quantity 

Value 

1956)  : 

1957  ' 

1956  : 

1957 

:  Metric  tons 
:-  _  do  -  -  ! 
:-  _  do  -  -  ! 
:-  -  do  -  -  : 

-  -  do  -  -  ' 

-  -  do  -  - 

-  -  do  -  - 
_  -  do  -  - 
Head 

do 

do 

Thousands; 

Thousands; 

Million  • 
dollars  : 

11  .7  • 

13. U  : 

15.3  • 

10.9  : 

5.9  ; 

:     1.0 

.8 

:     2.9 

3.5 

:     2.9 

:     l.U 
:     6.7 

Million 
dollars 

Cotton,  raw  

Cottonseed  

Gum  Arabic  

Peanuts   

Sesame    ' 

Durra  (sorghum)  

Dates,  dried  

Hides  and  skins  

Camels  

Cattle  

Sheep   

Other  agricultural  .  .  . 

llU.7 

151.9  : 

U8.8  ' 

6U.1  : 

30. U  ■ 

:    18.1  ! 
'           7.U  ' 

:    38.1 
'        59.5 

1U8.6 

56.9  • 
179.8  • 
Ul.3  ■ 
67. U  ' 
36.1  • 

6.9 

U.6 

'   U2.7 

'      57.2 

125.2 

61.0 
1U.3 
12.9 
12.5 
7.8 

3.2 

.8 
2.8 
U.o 
3.8 

1.7 

u.u 

Total  agricultural  .  . 

^«- 

■>» 

^„ 

:   l8U.i| 

129.2 

Nonagricultural  

•  ■ 

: 

: 

:     7.3 

:    0.9 

Total  all  commodities 

: 

: 

— 

:   191.7 

:  138.1 

Sudan:  Imports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1956  and  1957 


Quantity 

:     Value 

uommoaix-y            , 

1956   ; 

1957 

:   1956  « 

1957 

1,000 
metric  tons- 

1,000 
metric  ions 

:  Million: 

Million 

: dollars 

dollars 

Sugar [ 

11U.3  : 

106.2 

:  13.3  : 

16.6 

Coffee  

7.6  ; 

7.9 

:    s.s : 

5.9 

Tea   

U.9  ; 

7.2 

:    5.0 . 

8.0 

Wheat  floiir 

U2.9  ; 

66.9 

:    3.8  ■ 

S.9 

Rice 

2.1  ■ 

U.8 

;     .2 ; 

.7 

Oranges  and  mandarines  . 

1.5 

1.3 

!    .2  ' 

.3 

Other  agricultural  .  .  . 

:: 

■   u.9  . 

U.8 

Total  agricultural  . 

32.9 

U2.2 

Nonagricultural  .... 

f  ■   —   •  9'!.^ 

•  138:6 

Total  all  commodities 

— 

— 

■  129.9 

IBO.B 
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Food  consultation  and  degree  of  self-sufficiency;  The  population's  food  re- 
quirements  are  met  mainly  from  the  covmtry's  own  resources.  The  principal  ex- 
ceptions are  tea,  sugar,  and  coffee.  Development  projects  are  now  underway  to 
make  the  country  more  sufficient  in  these  items.  Sorghum  and  millet  are  the 
principal  food  crops  and  the  daily  calorie  intake  is  believed  to  be  adequate. 

Agricultural  and  trade  policy;  To  prevent  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade 
and  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  food,  exports  and  imports  are  subjected  to 
controls.  Maximum  prices  are  fixed  by  the  government  on  a  number  of  iir^jorted 
products,  but  locally  produced  items  are  normally  not  subjected  to  price  con- 
trols unless  the  supply  is  inadequate.   Import  duties  on  tobacco,  suRar, coffee, 
tea,  and  other  consumer  goods  are  designed  to  provide  revenue  for  the  govern- 
ment. There  are  export  duties  on  raw  cotton,  which  vary  with  the  specific 
type  of  cotton  being  exported. 

The  basic  agricultural  policy  has  been  to  increase  total  agricultural  pro- 
duction. However,  greater  emphasis  is  being  directed  towards  increasing  the 
production  of  other  crops  to  relieve  the  economy  from  depending  almost  entire- 
ly upon  cotton  as  a  source  of  revenue.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the 
total  acreage  under  irrigation,  to  extend  and  improve  transport  facilities, 
and  to  provide  better  educational  and  social  services  for  the  country's  grow- 
ing population. 

Economic  situation;  Expansion  of  the  Sudan's  economy  is  difficult  because 
of  the  limited  water  supply  and  the  lack  of  capital.  One  of  the  urgent  prob- 
lems facing  the  newly  independent  republic  is  to  find  ways  and  means  to  carry 
out  a  plan  of  economic  diversification.  The  initiation  of  such  a  plan  has 
been  stifled  because  of  difficulties  encountered  in  selling  cotton.  Inadequate 
transportation  facilities  have  hindered  programs  to  increase  agricultural 
production  and  to  expand  the  industrial  sector  of  the  economy. 

The  Sudan  has  had  to  develop  its  economy  mostly  from  its  limited  supply  of 
resources.  Recently,  however,  the  country  received  a  loan  of  $39  million  from 
the  World  Bank  to  develop  its  transportation  system.  Also,  at  the  request  of 
the  Sudanese  Government,  early  in  1958  the  U.  S.  International  Cooperation 
Administration  established  a  program  in  the  country  to  help  with  its  many 
agricultural  problems. 

Sudan;  Trade  with  the  United  States,  1957 


U.  S.  exports  to  Sudan       ::       U.  S.  imports  from  Sudan 

Commodity 

•  » 

.  Value   . .       Commodity 

Value 

Fruit  cocktail  

'   1,000    :;                                : 

,  dollars  . . 

2   [ *  Hides  and  skins 

1   *  *  Senna   . 

1,000 
dollars 

555  ' 

Other  agricultural  .... 
Total  agricultural  .  .  . 

29 

,. Beeswax,  crude  

■^   *  *  Cotton 

18 
5 

,""*"""'*']  |C' her  agricultural  .  .  . 

66 

Nonagri cultural  

'  3,039 

Total  all  commodities 

'   U,U77   • * Nonagricultural  

Total  all  commodities  . 

'  3,712 
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TUNISIA 

Population;  Nearly  k   million  (1958  estimate),  the  majority  of  whom  are  Arabs 
and  Berbers.  Only  about  7  percent  are  of  European  (chiefly  French  and  Italian) 
and  Tunisian-Jewish  origin.  Some  60,000  Europeans  have  emigrated  since  inde- 
pendence was  gained  in  1956.  In  the  last  25  years  Tunisia's  population  has 
increased  by  more  than  half;  the  rate  of  growth  now  averages  about  2.0  percent 
annually.  The  northern  coast  and  the  Medjerda  River  Valley  are  the  most  heav- 
ily populated  areas  of  the  coxintry.  In  recent  years  the  tendency  toward  inter- 
nal migration  from  the  south  to  the  cities  of  the  north  has  become  more  pro- 
nounced. The  average  density  of  population  per  square  mile  is  80  inhabitants; 
on  the  steppes  and  in  the  south  the  range  is  from  12  to  60. 

Land  use:  Covering  about  US, 000  square  miles,  Tunisia  is  a  little  larger 
than  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Tunisia:  Land  use  1/ 


Percentage  of 
total  area 


Category 


Area 


Crop  land: 

Grain  

Pulse  crops  and  potatoes  

Industrial  crops  

Rotation  meadows  and  forage  crops 

Other  field  crops  

Fallow  land  


Total  crop  land 


1,000  acres 

379in 

185 

k2 

Ik 

2U7 

3,008 


Percent 
12.7 
.6 
.1 
.2 
.8 
9.7 


Tree  and  vine  crops  

Permanent  meadows  and  pastures  

Other  grazing  land  and  potentially  cultivated 
land 


7,U70 

2,031 
2U7 

10,190 


2ii.l 

ssasirs 

6.6 
.8 

33.0 


Total  agricultural  land :   19,938 


6U.5 


issssssssasass 


Woods  and  forests 
Wasteland  .  .  .  . 


2,301 
8,693 


7.U 
28.1 


Total  area 


30,932 


100.0 


1/  5  year  average,  19U9-53 

Agricultural  patterns:  The  Tell  region  (north  of  lat.  36  N.)  and  the  olive 
producing  eastern  coastal  plains,  where  a  Mediterranean  climate  prevails,  are 
Tunisia's  most  productive  agricultural  areas.  Central  Tunisia,  between  the 
Dorsale  Tunisienne  and  the  Djebel  Cherb  is  under  the  influence  of  both  Mediter- 
ranean and  Saharan  climates.  Here  semimigratory  tribes  engage  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  grains  and  some  dates  and  olives,  and  in  livestock  raising.  The  ex- 
treme south  is  true  desert.  Crops  are  grown  only  on  oases;  stock  tending 
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becomes  progressively  more  nomadic  from  north  to  south.  Rainfall  varies  from 
a  raaxirauin  of  over  60  inches  a  year  in  the  northwest  Kroumirie  highlands  to 
less  than  h   inches  annually  in  the  desert.  The  principal  agricultural  regions 
receive  from  16  to  2U  inches  a  year.  Even  in  the  best-favored  localities,  dry 
summers  and  the  generally  low,  spasmodic  rainfall  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  prevent  constant  levels  of  production  from  season  to  season. 

European  agricultural  holdings  are  principally  located  in  the  productive 
cereal  areas  of  the  north  and  account  for  a  large  proportion  of  total  agri- 
cultural income;  they  are  usually  efficiently  operated  mechanized  units.  Most 
Tunisians  cultivate  very  small  acreages  and  cling  to  essentially  primitive  . 
production  practices  which  yield  a  bare  subsistence.  All  land  held  by  Europe- 
ans (now  about  8  percent  of  the  total  land  in  cultivation)  is  privately  owned. 
The  number  of  fellahin  who  rent  land  is  not  available,  as  in  other  North  Afri- 
can countries.  The  Khammes  form  of  tenancy,  under  which  the  t-enant  receives 
one-fifth  of  the  harvest  for  his  labor,  is  traditional.  A  return  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  harvest  (rebaa)  is  common  in  south  and  central  Tunisia  and  half- 
share  tenancy  is  practiced  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  total  agricultural  labor  force  (including  about  5,000  European  owners 
and  supervisors)  is  estimated  to  be  between  600,000  and  700,000  persons,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  self -employed.  There  are  about  60,000  permanently  era- 
ployed  agricultural  laborers,  who  are  usually  found  on  the  larger  estates. 
Some  1140,000  farm  workers  are  employed  on  a  part-time  or  seasonal  basis;  this 
number  increases  in  years  of  poor  harvests,  when  landowners  in  the  south  seek 
employment  in  the  more  prosperous  north. 

Wheat  and  barley  normally  cover  50-65  percent  of  the  cultivated  land. 
Tunisia  ranks  high  in  world  production  and  exports  of  olive  oil;  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  farm  income  and  8  percent  of  the  national  income  derives  from  this 
single  crop.  Grapes  for  wine  are  important;  minor  grains,  pulses,  dates, 
citrus  fruits,  figs,  and  some  flaxseed,  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
tobacco  are  also  grown.  Livestock  breeding  is  an  occupation  separate  from 
crop  cultivation.  While  the  herbs  and  flocks  are  a  main  resource  of  the  poor- 
er southern  and  central  regions,  the  greatest  number  of  animals  is  kept  in  the 
north , 

Agricultural  production;  Crop  production  is  characteristically  irregular, 

Tunisia:  Production  of  principal  agricultural  crops,  1955-58 


Crop 

1955 

1956 

;   1957 

1958 

:   1,000 
long  tons 

1,000 
long  tons 

iU3 

15U 

23 

1,277 

1,000 

long  tons 

360 

130 

182 

90 

1,596 

1,000 
long  tons 

Hard  wheat  

Soft  wheat ! 

Barley    

Olive  oil  1/ ' 

Wine  2/   7 < 

2«6   ' 
102 

80   . 

50 
1,132   . 

U3U 
lllO 
280 

U5 
1,772 

1/  Olive  crop  year  is  November  to  March,  inclusive,   2/  1,000  hectoliters. 
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Tunisia:  Livestock  numbers,  average  1938-UO,  annual  195U-57 


Kind 


Average 
1938-UO 


195U 


1955 


1956 


1957 


Sheep  

Goats  

Horses,  niules  and  asses 

Camels   

SvTine   

Cattle  

Laying  hens  


1,000 
"  head 

1,U32 
1/298 
T/163 
V  21 
"  U85 


1,000 
head 

1,853 

288 

202 

lU 

U83 


1,000 
Ke'ad 

1,U27 

291 

226 

15 

502 


1,000 
'  Viea'd 

T7m 

l,2iil 

301 

266 

16 

U91 


1,000 
head 

1,319 

331 

219 

11 

5UU 
3,000 


1/  1939-U3  average. 

Agricult\iral  trade:  Agricultural  products  (principally  olive  oil,  grains, 
and"  wine,  as  well  as  citrus  fruits,  dates,  and  esparto  grass)  normally  provide 
more  than  half  of  the  value  of  Tunisian  exports.  The  export  deficit,  which 
during  1955  and  1956  averaged  some  kO   percent,  and  in  1957  was  reduced  to 
about  lU  percent,  declined  to  only  2  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1958.  The 
largest  part  of  the  decrease  was  due  to  a  reduction  in  in^jorts  of  food  pro- 
ducts (largely  vegetable  oils  other  than  olive),  products  "of  animal  and  veg- 
etable origin  other  than  foods,  and  agricultural  and  industrial  equipment. 
Exports  of  dates,  fresh  fruits,  canned  and  preserved  fish,  hides,  cake  residue 
from  olive  press,  cork,  and  esparto  grass  increased  between  1955  and  1957. 

France  has  provided  a  market  for  almost  three-fifths  of  Tunisia's  exports 
and  has  contributed  about  70  percent  of  total  imports.  By  special  arrange- 
ments, Tunisia's  exportable  grains,  olive  oil,  and  wine  have  been  absorbed  by 
France  at  prices  well  above  world  prices.  Costs  of  production  are  high  in 
Tunisia,  and  without  assistance,  these  three  items  are  not  yet  competitive  on 
world  markets.  Through  bilateral  trade  agreements,  the  Tunisian  Government 
is  endeavoring  to  open  a  wider  range  of  markets  (with  particular  emphasis  on 
grains,  olive  oil  and  wine)  in  the  event  that  French  support  arrangements  may 
not  be  extended  in  the  future. 

Degree  of  self-sufficiency  and  food  consumption:  On  a  national  average, 
Tunisia  is  able  to  maintain  a  low  level'  of  self-sufficiency  in  years  of  aver- 
age to  good  harvests;  grains  must  be  imported  if  domestic  production  is  low. 
All  or  most  supplies  of  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  vegetable  oils,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  dairy  products  and  processed  foodstuffs,  are  regularly  imported. 
Cereals  and  olive  oil  are  the  staples  in  the  Tunisian  diet.  Grains  provide 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  national  calorie  count;  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  olive  oil  is  estimated  at  more  than  a  quart  a  month.  Consumption 
of  meats,  fruits,  and  milk  products  is  not  large.  The  average  daily  intake  of 
all  foods  probably  does  not  exceed  2,100  calories  per  person. 

Agricultural  policy;  The  government  proposes  to  raise  the  national  standard 
of  living  by  increasing  production.  Although  it  is  doubtful  that  Tunisia's 
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potential  can  be  realized  in  less  than  a  decade,  development  plans  now  under 
way  include  the  irrigation  of  nearly  125,000  acres  in  the  south  and  center  of 
the  country  (the  reversal  of  this  area  from  dry  farming  to  cultivation  of 
higher  yield  crops  under  irrigation  is  expected  to  reduce  unemployment  by  re- 
quiring about  UO  v7ork-hours  per  acre,  as  against  8  hours  in  dry  farming); 
antierosion  campaigns  to  cover  nearly  300,000  acres;  soil  improvement  on 
100,000  acres;  and  an  antiflood  project  on  the  Medjerda  River  to  protect 
138,000  acres.  The  government  hopes  to  combat  the  low  productivity  of  native 
farms  by  continued  demonstration  and  educational  programs  and  by  the  extension 
of  agricult\iral  credit. 

Current  economic  situation:  Tunisia's  most  pressing  economic  problems  are 
these:  The  steady  loss — tiirough  French  emigration — of  trained  technicians  and 
personnel  needed  to  man  important  posts  in  and  out  of  government;  the  possible 
loss  of  protected  markets  for  key  exports  (grains,  wine,  olive  oil,  and  phos- 
phates); and,  of  first  importance,  the  shortage  of  funds  for  operations  and 
investment  which  has  resulted  from  reduced  French  aid  since  independence. 
This  curtailment — both  of  direct  monetary  grants  and  of  the  indirect  aid  which 
largely  accrued  in  the  form  of  expenditures  to  support  French  military  forces 
in  Tunisia — has  sharply  decelerated  the  progress  of  the  government's  develop- 
ment programs,  and  has  increased  the  already  serious  unemployment  in  many 
sectors  of  the  economy.  While  higher  exports  and  lower  imports  in  the  last 
year  have  served  to  reduce  Tunisia's  characteristic  trade  deficit,  pressure  on 
the  balance  of  payments  has  not  been  relaxed.  Prospects  for  the  future  appear 
to  depend  heavily  on  the  amount  of  foreign  assistance  Tunisia  can  enlist. 

Tunisia:  Trade  with  the  United  States,  1957 


U.  S.  exports  to  Tunisia      | 

\               U.  S.  iiT^Dorts  from  Tunisia 

Commodity 

[  Value  * 

\                    Commodity 

Value 

1,000  : 

.  dollars  : 

^,516  : 

I4O2  : 

380  : 

252  : 

217   t 

U8  : 

:   3,615 
:   3,313  : 
6,928  •! 

: Olive  oil  

1,000 
dollars 

^-Jheat 

3,503 

Cheese  .......... 

:Argols,  tartar,  and  wine  less* 
: Other  agricultural  .... 

:   Total  agricultural  .  .  . 
. Nonagricultural  

:   Total  all  commodities  .  . 

20 

Nonfat  dry  milk  

Wheat  flour  ...  

lU 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  .  . 
Other  agricultural  .... 

_3,537_ 
276 

Total  agricultural  .  .  . 
Nonagricultural  

Total  all  commodities  .  . 

.  3,813 
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